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This is a manual for use by trainees in the Puerto 
R< can history and culture training program, which helps to prepare 
drug abuse workers for dealincr with the Puerto Rica n community. The 
manual is designed to helo-Arainees understand the tjportance of , 
aeoaraohicalr historical, cultural, and racial factors- in the | 
develoAient of the Puerto Rican nation and their impact on Puerto .^-m 
Plcans-'today. especially Puerto Rican drug abusers. The^manual beglnp 
with' a general description of program ooals for the participants^ The| 
learning models in the manual'- cover the following issues: (IV Puerto 4 
Rico's geography! (2» Puerto Rican stereotypes: (31 Indian, Spanish y 
and African cultures'that formed the Puerto Plcan nation: (JJ tbf 
o^lted States' relationship- >ith Puerto Rico? (5) the migration to 
the mainland: (6V the employment situation in the Onited States: (7) ^ 
the Hispanic oriains of the Puerto Plcan family: (Bt «Muyorlcan" 
culture: (9) racism In Puerto Jlicb and the Onlted States: and (101 
problems and issues in dealing with Puerto Rican i^^^/ju"". Also g 
«^ncluded is "a module of sample client case studies and Intervention .^i 
strateaies. Appendices contain referrals, references and aiditlonal m 
readings and a glossary of terms from \\ie various linguistic 
backgrounds of Puerto Ricans. (Author /APM» .li 
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training fexogram has undergone several developTtental stages since 
1974, When it was first offered by the New York Division of Si^stance 
Abuse Services Bureau of Training and Resource Developrent in NewYorK 
City. Since then, the content has been revised to reflect tha needs 
of substau-e abuse staff in acquiring nore.. .knowledge and skills in 
treating their Puerto Rican cUenta. The current training package 
reflects a synthesis of historical information about the fotnation of 
Puerto Rico, its unique relationship with the United States, and the 
aocial, cultural; and political forces which affect treatment of Puerto 
Rican svibstanoe abusers. 

Puerto Ri can History and Culture; A Short Overview represents the 
CCTifcined efforts and resources of many concerned individuals and insti- 
tutions in their attenpts to further the cause of inter-ethnic con- 
munications between tiie Puerto Rican minority and the society at large, 
specif ically between the Puerto Rican substance abuser and the mental 
health settings. . 

Many individuals and institutions have contributed and made this program 
what it is today, particjularly all the trainees vto, through their 
participation andT constant feedback, have made this course an ever- 
changiag, living docunent that reflects the everyday concerns, conflicts, 
struggles and triuitphs experienced by the Puerto Rican substance abuser 
and his/her counselor. Without this support or participation, the 
program becanes nerely a catpilation of articles, statistics, and 
historical information; trainees are the most inportant element - . . 
the- human element. 

Those individuals fran the New York Division of Substance Abuse Services 
who have contributed to this program jjiclude Walter M. Hioley, 
Director, Anne Hubbard, Ph.D. , Deputy' Director, Robert Detor^Diregtor 
of Training, Gail Norman, William Cole, Lee Harrison, Instructional 
Developers, and Felice Schulman-Marcus, Evaluator. 

Wfe would also like to acknowledge the contributions of the Puerto Rican 
Otourism Develcpnent Corporation for the use of their excelloit slide 
collection; The :^merican Museum of Natural History and the Museo del 
Barrio for their contributions to the visual aspects of the course. 

' *' 

In addition, special thanks for the contributions and endorsement of the 
National Association of Puerto Ricen Drug Abuse Programs (NAPRDAP) ^ 
particularly Frank Espada and Omar Bordatto for their revisicns and - 
^ticns to ihe course. Also thanks to Oscar Caftacho for his assistance 
in the developrent of the "Counselor's C3uide to Do's and Don ts, a^id 
to Joe Conzo for the preparation of the tape "Puerto Rican Music. In 
addition, a note bf appreciation for the staff of the National Drug ^ 
Abuse Centex for Training 'and Resource Developnent, especially Beth.. IB.J.J 
Gillispie for her assistance on the final preparation and reproduction 
of the course. 

Ihe Puerto Rican History and Culture Course is one of the first products 
of its kind that has been developed within, the National. Manpwer and 
Training Syst:an. One of the reasons it vras selected, aside f rem its 
relevance to iitporving treatment prpvixied to Puerto Rican =1^?"^' 
was to offor it as one possible model for use in training other persons 
involved in the treatnent of minorities. It is hoped that thi? course 
will inspire others to develdp similar courses for other minority groi?«, 
Sd tS?this inVestatent in similar courses felt by the Manpov^r Training 
Branch/National Institute on Drug Abuse and the National Manpower and 
Training System wi^l be continued. 
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AUDIENCE 

NUMBER OP TRAINEES 
OCNTENr 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
To help participants to . . • 



understand the Uiportance of geographical, historical, cultural and racial 
factors in the development of the Puerto Rican nation and their iinpact 
ai Puerto Ricans today, and how this relate^i to the, experiences of 
Puerto Rican substance abusers, 

develop sensitivity to problena and isaues facing Puerto Rican clients 
and their ijtplicationa for counselor intervention and possible treatn^t 
planning. 

r. 

Oounaelors, interviewers, adnrdnistrators or, others working with^Puerto 
Rican clients In a treatment center, an early interventic»i setting, or 
substance abuse related^program in the cannunity or school system. * 

Recomiended optimcni training audience size is 20-25 persons per trainer. 

Stereotypes about Pue rto Ricans discusses sore specific stereotypes and 
their origin, and their inpact on our expectations of and interactions 
with Puerto Rican clients. 

Historical Background highlights aspects of the geographical features and 
'the Indian, Spanish and African influences in the devaic^inent of the ^ 
Puerto Rican nation and the inpact of these socio-cultural factors on ^ 
Puerto Ricans today. 
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Puerto Rican Migration - to the U. S. discusses factors contributing to the 
migration, Puerto Rico's t/raqua socio-poHlacaJ. relationship to the U.S;, 
and Puerto Rican culttire in tl*ie U*S. 

Problems of thy. Puerto Rican Substance Abuser synthesizes previous 
1®' «ti^g atout tJ>e cultural horlVage.of Puerto Ricans in an exploration 
o£ t?he issues, problems and factors v*iich contribute to subst ance abuse 
. ^^Tong Puerto Rjcjana In the U.S. and the affect on their trea^^nent. 

Sairplg Cas e Stvdies of several Puerto Rican addicts provide a framework 

analyzing the socio-cultiaral problans irvolvecl in assessment, 
counselling and treatment intervention. 
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A Letter.to the Trainees 
Fationale'^ and Purpose 
Intended Audience 
Goals 

Objectives 

Advanced Reading Assignmsnt 
Module, Descriptions 
MXXJLE I - Itegistration.and Overview 
MODULE II - Stereotypes About Puprto Ricans 
MODULE III - Geography-of Puerto Rico: Ihe Caribbean Setting 

__Qer!rjr^V\}Y of Pi\ft^^ - Sunnary-of KeyLPoints in Slide Progr 

Endnotes 

MODULE IV - Indian, Spanish & African Cultures; Ohe ^'onnatioi of the 
Puerto Rican Nation 

Map - Migration Patterns of the Indians fron North to South 
Ajnerica and the Caribbean 

Map of the West Indies 

Who are the Puerto Rican§? 

Location of T&ino Cacicatos cn Boriken 

The Pre-Aruacan and Aruacan Cultures of Puerto Rioo: Sumtary of 
Key Points in the Slide Program 

Htva Tainos ~ 

Spanish Colonization 

El Grito De lares Flag 

Puerto Rican National Anthem 

Endnotes ' ^ 

MODULE V - Oie toerican Occupaticn of Puerto Rioo:.^ The Struggle for 
Self-Determinaticn CcntiniiBS 

Puerto Rioo and the U.S. 

/ ■ • 

U.S. Statannent to the Puerto Rican People . ' 

IiKJustrialization of Puerto Rico ^ 




MDDULB V (cont'd) 

Puerto Rico Seeks Way Out As EcsononvLo Woea Mount 

V 

Itoday^a Puerto Rlaan Flag 

V 

Endnotes 

MODULE VI - W)e Migration to the Malnlandi Ohe Diaspora of the 
Puerto Hican Pec^le 

Hi story of Migration 

Puerto Ricans in New York 

Endnotes 

MODULE VII - ihe EJtploynient Situation in the U.S. 

Occupatlpn of Fenales Etiplqyed in Selected Occi^jaticns, 

by Raoe,V^April 1970 

*» 

Occc?>ational status of Farales'-in Selected Occupations, by 
Ethnic Background, New York City, 1960 

Occupation of Males Biployed in Selected Oocipations, " by 
Race, April ,1970 

Oca:5>ational Status of Males in Selected Occi?>atic3ns, by 
Ethnic BackgroCmd, New York City, 1960 

Unenployront Rates for Puerto Ricans, by Sex, 1970 and 1972 

Male Unannployinent, by Ethnicity, 1950, 1960, 1972 

MODULE VIII - Bie Hispanic Origins of the Puerto Rican Family and 

the Aonericanization of Puerto Rico: Ihe Broken Family 
In New York 

Cannon ^terminology Used in the Extended Family Systens ixi Puerto 
Rico and New York Cilr^^ 

Machismo and the Virginity Cult 

Puerto RiCan Culture and Traditions 

- - Bie Mcxlem Spirit of Santeria 

Endnotes 

MODULE IX - The Nuyorican: Aspects of the Developing Culture in the 
U.S. 

Nuyorican Aspects of the Mainland Puerto Rican Culture 
Puerto Rican Cbituaacy 
FLOATING MODULE - Ite^ in Puerto Rioo & the U.S. 
Racial Terminology li^ed . in Puerto Rico 



nmsmvmjm (oqnt'd) 

) 5he Pwjudioe.of Having No Prejudlioe in Puerto Rico 

/ 

/ 

Endnotaa 

MODULE X - Specific Problenw and laiuea in rjealing With tha 
Puerto mean Substanoe Abuser 

History of Drug Itouae Treatnent in tha. Puerto Rican Comiunity 

Treating Puarto Rioan Clients j A Counselor's Guide to Do's and 
Don'ts V 

MDDUIiB XI - Sanple Client Case Studies and Intervention Strategies 

Soma Potential Prcblem Areas for the Puerto Rican Substance 
Abuser 

Client Case Studies Activity Instructions to Tr^Jjiees 
• Sanple Client Case History 
MDDUTjE XII - Wrap-vp, Assessment, Evaluation, & Closure 
APPENDIX A - Referrals, References and Additional Readings 
Puerto Rican Treatment Agencies 

Bibliography of Puerto Rican Sougpt^S ^ • 

Specific Prcblene and Issues of the Puerto Rican Drug Abuser 
APPENDIX B - Glossary of Terms From. Different Linguistic Backgrounds, 
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ABOUT THIS VmiiM I A' LETTER TO TRAINBES 

"Puerto Rioftn History and Cultural ^JJ^orfc Overview., it 
providea « brief overview of the program that will ba use- 
ful to you aa you ^artioipate in the aeaaiona, and it o.ijn 
•ervo aa a helpful refiereno* maouaV after the program, you 
"ShtNalao wiah to ahare this with other- ^hera you 

' work aa a brief overview of aome of the hiatorioai ana 
cultural factors affeotin'g Puerto' Ricana and diflauaa what 
you learned about apeolflo problems and laauea concerning 
Puerto Rican wubatance abuaera. 

Cnr the following pagaa you will findi 

• The goala and objectives of the program and of each 
module 

• A description of each of the modules 

• Training materials used during the program 

• A brief summary of many of the key points discussed 
in the training program 

• A list of references for your additional reading 

• A glossary of Span-English terms that may facili- 
tate conversation with your Puerto Rican clients. 

You will need to refer to the manual .during the training ^ 
. program, for example, to follow the transcript of the poem, 
"Puerto Rican Obituary" as you listen to; the recording. Ip 
addition, you will need to read the case studies in Module 
XI in preparation for that module. 

• The materials in this manual as well as the articXps sent ' 
to you ahead of time will make a very handy reference when 
the program is completed. 
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RATIONALE & PURPOSE 

Substance abuse is one of the major problems °pnf^°"!;J;"5 
the Puerto Rican people in both Puerto Rico and Jhe^^United 
States. Although statistics are ^^fJ^^JiJlto 
severity of the substance abuse problem within the Puerto _ 
RiS^SmSunities is generally acknowledged by ^professionals 
in the field of medicine, psychology, and substance abuse. 
This problem is compounded by the low percentage of^Puerto 
Rican drug abusers Who enter treatment, regardless-TOt 3 
treatment modality, and the high, rate of ^'^f ^tment^non- 
completion, in ordeF to better ""^erstand _ the^causes of 
thia phenomenon^ -the-Puerto Rican communities both^on the 
Island of Puerto Rico and in the-United^^ S^^^^^^ be 
studied, since the Puerto Rican substance abusier .is-a 
product of both, often having one fmot. on -the Island and 
the other in the continental United Statps. y . 

Clearly, the Puerto Rican substance abuser confronts the . 
same issues and problems as the Puerto Rican people as a • 
whole: low educational status, lack of 30b skills, unene 
Dlovment, poverty^ cultural-linguistic alienation, a gen- 
eraHdeAtity crisis, and' racism. Added to this are the _ 
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ii«u*B And problemi of the iubf feanae"*abuiing population in 
general, that Ip,, the eooial etigma of being^an- addict or 
''ex-addiotv a oriminal record, poverty, and often health 
Pfobleme Veeultir^g from an addlotive life i,tyle. ThW 
then, oreate«\he problem of A mine>ri,ty group wlthj^a , 
minority, i.e.f^the Puerto Riban iubstanoe abuafr/ ,. " 



^ f - . 

Thia program i« ,lnt«nd«d to aid both ?uerto Rioan iin4 non- 
Puerto Rioan staff who deal with aubatanoe abuaera to 
acquire a better undoratand'ing of and empathy for ti|te \ 
aooiali cultural , hiatorioal anti poiitioal 'foraea atfebting 
Puerto Rioan, aubatano*! febuaera* It te^alao intended tro^ ai'tf 
aubatanoe abupe treatment atajff sevaluate their approaohea 
to the treatment of t^eir Puerto Rioap olienta. * ' 

\ , ■ ' ' ' ^ , * ^ , ' 

Thia program is an Lnno\*ative/> although not ' unique, attempt* 
at gathering »and synthesizing current historioal, cultural, 
clinical and/^herapeutic information and literature con- \ 
cer^jing the status of the Puerto Rican comirfunities in \ 
Puerto Rico and the United Statea.. The program Is <ae- 
signed toi « ; 

• Describe the current status of the Puerto Rican 
, nation on the Island ^nd in the United States, and 

the relationships of these communities to the 
' Puerto Rican subptancfe abuser. 

• Identify those problems and issues that arise in 
treatment as a result ot the. Puerto ,Rican sub- ) 
stance abuser's clutural and linguistic heritage. 

'* ■ ■ . * 

• Provide structured training experiences for treat- 
ment staff to improve their skilld^in analyzing 
case studies and designing and implementing effeg-^ 
tive intervention strategies f or ^ their Puerto Rican 
clients. ^ . 

' • Discuss realistic changes that can or should be im- 
plemented at the intervention level to attract,:- \ ' 
effectively treat, and rehabilitate the Puerto 
Rican substance abuser. ^ 



This program is designed for both Puerto Rican - Latino, as 
well as non-Puerto Rican - Latino, counselors , *interview-- 
ers, clinical supervisors, administrators or others working 
with. Puerto Ricari - Latino clienta-in a-substance-abuse 
treatment center, an early intervention setting, or sub- 
stance abuse related program in the community or scliool 
system. " « . 

' J- - ■ 

Although this is the primary target population, the program 
has applicability in such non-treatment settings/as 
schools, ^ci^al service agencies, non-sidDstance abuse 
medical facilities, (i.e. hospitals, day ciare centers, 
etc ^) and "Cultural awareness community programs . 

It is recommended that the training popuration be ethnical-^ 
ly and/or racially, mixed to increase the exchange of cul- 
turally common denominators and differences. It is also 
recommended that audiences be composed of s uper visory as 
well as treatmeiit personnel . This^ will facilitate the 
empathy and supipprt of the supervisors in their s4;af f s ? ' 



strategies on behalf 9^ their Pw§ff*§ Riean - 
Qlienta. 

Qvarail Qoall 

The overall goali of thiii program are to help n«»tM;l«lpftrifcB 
to I \ ^ 

• understand the iinportanae o« geogra,3hloal , htfl-« 
feorloal, aultural and raaltl faatora In the de« 
velopment of -the I Puerto Riaan nation and their 

, iropaot on PuertoiRioans today, this re- 

lates to the expiriende of Puerto Rioan aubafeanQe 
abusers. . ]/ 



• DaveloJ sensitivity to the specif io problems and 
issues faoing Pyeirto Rioan clients and th^ir tm- 
plioations for cdjunselor intervention 

Learning Objeotives / 

Upon completion of this program participants should be able 



to: 



Be critically aware of stereptyiieB and myths about 
the Puerto Rican people that may\ inf luonce their 
treatment of Puerto Rican substartoe abusers. 

niscue/the geography of the l8la\d °f 
emphasizing its historical importaVice as a military 
outPpst for the Caribbean and the l^atin American 
regions. 

Describe the relationship of the In^an, Spanish 
and African heritages in the foj;mati)^n of the 
Puerto Rican nation . „ ' 

Discuss the issues of ethnic versus %lcial identir 
fications of the Puerto Rican on the Island and in 
the United States . 

D-scribe the Puerto Rican migration to the United 
States, and its. impact on employment, the Puerto 
Rican family, and various aspects of the Puerto 
Rican isulture in the United States. 

Identify the «criticar problems evidenced in case 
studies of Puertpj^ican clients. 

Explain. the implications, ramifications and/orr^^ . 
soecial difficultfies of the caseAstudy situation. 
as it relates to the Puerto Rican substance abuseJ&. 

Prepare appropriate intervention strategies forvthe 
cases presented. ' ■ .. * • 



Prior to ocaiiinf to this program, you were sent a pack0t of 
articlea to reafi before the program. The articles were 
selected to give you a broad overview of issues in the 
progrMd and to give you information which would be useful 
dxurin^jUie^i^urae-~o£^^t^ " " 

If you have not yest read the articles (or if you did_not 
receive them prior tothe training program) , be sure to 
read them before ther*^elivery of Modules X and XI. _ _„ 



The Dynamics and Treatment of the Yotyig Drag Abuser in an 
Hispanic Therapeutic Coiranunity," by Heij:bert J. Freuden- 
berger ^ \ ^ 

"^oc^i^i and Cultural Factors Related to Narcotic Use Amona 
Puerto Ricans in New York City," by. Edward treble 

"Drug Addiction is not Physiologic," by Efren E. Ramirez 

"Cultural S ejisit ivity and the Puerto Rican Clien t." bv 
"Soma fiadillo~GEair" ~ 



"Social Rehabilitation of Hispanir Addicts; A Cultural 
Gap," by John Langrod, Pedro Ruiz, Lois Alksne, and"~Joyce 
Ijowinson 

"SoGio-Cultural Components of the Alcoholism Problem in 
Puerto Rico," by Carlos Aviles-Rbig 



MODULB DgSCRIPTIONS ' 

MODULE NAME AND DBSCRIPTION TIDING 

I. Registration and Overview 45 minutes 

II, Stereotypes About Puerto Ricans 45 minutes 

This module encourages you to explore 
the stereotypes and myths you may hold 

or h ave en countere d in ot her s sur- 

ro\SdIng~ the PuerTtb TSTcah . A^ "brieT "~ ^ 

lecture will cover the nature and 
effects of stereotyping. Group dis- 
cussion will be aimed at discovering 
the origin and "kernal of truth" of 
specific stereotypes and refuting 
misconceptions. 

III, Geogiraphy of Puerto Rico: The 20 minutes 

Caribbean Setting 

this module uses a mini- lecture, il- 
lustrated with maps of Puerto Rico and 

i-hA Caribbean f and a slide progra m to 

provide a colorful overview of the 
topographical features of the Island. 

IV. Indian, Spanish & African Cultures: 1 hour, 10 min 
The Formation of the Puerto Rican 
Nation 

This module uses a series of slide 
programs interspersed with mini- 
lectures to provide you with an over- 
view of Indian, African and Spanish 
heritage in the development of the 
Puerto Rican nation. 

V. The American Occupation^ of Puerto 30 minutes 
Rico: The Struggle for Self- 
Determination Continues 

Through lecture and grbup partici- 
pation you will discuss the social, 
cultural^ and economic impact of 
the significant historical develop- 
ments during the 20th century pre- 
cipitated by the American occupa- » 
tion of Puerto Rico. ~ 

VI. The Migifation to the Mainland: The 1 hour 
^Diaspora of th§ Puerto Itican People ^ 

Through lecture and discussion you 
will learn atout factors contributing 
to the migration, and Puerto Rico's 
unique socio-political relationship 
to the United States. 



The Employment Situation. in the 1 hour 

United States 

You will participate in a discussion 
ef the job situation in the U.S. and 
factors affecting employment and low 
income • 

The Hispanic Origins of the Puerto 1 hc^^r 
R ican Family and the Americanization^ 
njf~PlIerto^Tlic"o • The" Br dJcen Fami ly 
in New York 

Through lecture and discussion you 
will come to a clearer understanding 
of the culture pf Puerto Ricans in 
the United States through discussions 
on the living situation, family 
socialization, ,the posjltion of the 
female in P^ Rican culture, and 
the Puerto Rican family in New York. 

IX, The Nuyorican: Aspects of the De- 1 hour 
yeloping Culture in the United States 

~ This mud ix3be—i7S— com pos e d of — the-pQemi 

"Puerto Rican Obituary" by Pedro 
Pietri, "Divided Nation" discussion 
surrounding the issue and a presenta- 
tion on Nuyorican Development. 

Floating : Racism in Puerto Rico & the variable ~ 

United States . ^ . 15-30 min. 

This module consists of a mini-lecture 
and discussion on the issue of racism 
in the United States and in Puerto 
Rico, their similarities and their 
differences. 



X. Specific Problems & Issues in Dealing 1 hour, 45 min. 
With the Puerto Rican Substance Abuser 



mi 

ONE 



VII ♦ 



VIII. 



DAY 
TWb 





^ This session involves* discussion on 
the cultural factors that impact on 
Puerto Rican substance abusers. The 
discussion is based on the reading 
which you should have completed prior 
to coming to the program and on the 
material in the rest of the training 
program* 

XI, Sample Client Case Studies & Inter- 3 1/2 hours 

vention Strategies . . 

* ♦ 

Through individual, and small and ^ 
large group work, you will have the 
opportunity to apply what y6u have 
learned throughout the program to case 
sttidiea of Puerto Rican clients. You 
will be iskid toJLdentify those 
f acteifsTfi tha~client ' s case study 
which might b6 J^elate^ to tlje client 



addiction and which ndght impact on 
the type(s) of intervention strate- 
gies to be used with the client, c You 
will then be asked to identify some 
possible intervention strategies for 
use with the client, taking into con- 
sideration all that you have learned 
in this program. 

Wrap- Up » Ass es smen t, Evaluation & 
"Closure 

You will have the opportunity to 
review the content of the program, 
explore unanswered questions, check 
your knowledge of the program, and 
give feedback on the program. 




45 mijiutea 
Purpose 

Ho assist program participants to ocite together, to socialize, and to 
ccnplete the registration procedures as needed. 

Tb_giye_prQgram^participants^^^a^^ 
answer any questions about the training. 



# 
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IXXXJIE II; gTEREXHYPES ABOCT PUERTO RICANS 



jlTIMB 
FUBP06E 



OBJECTIVE 



DISCUSSION 



45 minutes 



Purpose 



The purpose of this module is to increase your awareness of how myths 
and stereotypes shape attitudes and to encourage you' to explore your 
own particular attitudes about Puerto Ricans. 



Learning Objective 

By _the-.end of the module, you will be able to: 

• Describe what a stereotype is, including how it originates 
and establishes e>spectations of behavior arvf. attitudes that 
can falsely guide one's perceptions of , and actions/reactions - 
to, the stereotyped person (s). 

« List at least five stereoi^^s or myths you have h^ard about 
Puerto Ricans. 

• Discuss the possible origin or "kemal of truth" of selected 
stereotypes, _ '„,'......„ 

Discusgic n 

Through an exercise,- and lecture and discussion, you will explore the 
stereotypes you have o amonly heard about Puerto Ricans. The t?artici- 



to understand the "kemal of truth" behind the stereotypes. ^ 



I 
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MXULE III; GBOGRAPHy OF P0ER3X) RIOO? THE 



CARIBBEftN SBITING 



TIMB • 
PURPOSE 



20 minutes 



Purpose 



The purpose of this module is to orient you to the general panorama of the 
jCariy^^JSea^ a^^ — 
in particular. " 



OBJECTIVES 



DESCRIFTICN 



Learning Objectives 

By the end of this module, you will be able to: 

• Ideritify on a map the Caribbean Sea in relation to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and North, Central and South America, 

Identify the major land masses or island groups in tlie 
Caribbean. 

m ^JxicatB Puerto Rico on a map of ^bfie~Caribbean . 



"•~DBScribe-i3ie" ms^jor- topogre^hicat-^^ Puerto Rican. - 

island group. 

# Discuss the close proximity of Puerto Rico to the United States, 
and to other countries, and tiie significanbe of its location. 



Description -fr^ / 

This nodxale uses a mini- lecture ,, illustrated vd.th maps of Puerto Rico and 
the Caribbean, and a slide program to provide a oolorfvil overview of the 
topographical features of' the Island. Topics covered include: 

• The Caribbean Sea 

• Ihe Islands . » 

- The BahauBS 

- -nie Greater Antilles 

- Bie Lesser Antilles 



Puerto Rioo 

- Topogrc^Jhy 

- ' Central location in the Ca r ibbean 



ERIC 



ifeiterials 1 * 

IncliSated in this jtanual for this module are: 

• A map of ikierto Rioo * 

t. ■ ■ * ' • „ 

• A Btrniary Wf Key points of the slide program on the 
^ gedgraphy of PuMto Ri<^ 
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GBOGRAPHK OP PUERTO RIOO 
SUMMARY OP KEY POIOTS IN SLIDE PROGRAM 



I. The CariJdDean Sea 



A. Ihe Caribbean Sea is one of the largest branches of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It stretches 1,800 miles east-^west, and 900 north-south. 

C. Total area: 750,000 square miles - roughly the size of Western Europe. 

D. Only 1/8 of the Caribbean is dry land. ' . 

E. Hhe island cciqprises a 2,500 inile arc vtiich beqins at Florida's southern tip and ends 
near the northeast coast of Venezuela. 

F. Vast areas of clear blue water separate the archipelago fron Mexico to the west and 
the Isthmus of Panama to the south. ^ : 



__IX»_-l^derwater-Features- 



A. Composed of a very large, rocky basin, divided into three valleys that rise gradualljt, 
to a sutrtprged mountain range 

B. Hhe exposed, tops of these mountains are t he islands of the. Car jipbean,,^ 

; C. Ihe Milwaukee Deep plunges 28,000 f eet dcwnwards off the north coast of Puerto Rico. 

111. The Islands (The West Indies or the ,Antillian Isles) 

A. West Indies is us^ as a name to distinguish thestn from the East Indies of India ' ^ 
(Columbus erroneously thought that he . had discovered the route to India, and so he 
namied the area the "Indies" and the natives "Indians"). 

/. . ^ • • . 

B. Divided into three main geograjahical groi5)ings, as follows: 

• 1. The Bahamas t an archipelago of 4,400 square miles, fractured into nearly 700 

small islands and islets. * 

. ■ ■ . . ; ■ ■ , ' 

2. The greater Antilles - f onri the major land mass of the West Indies and include: 

. ■ ^ .. . . : ' ^ ■''^^ . ■■■ - ■ ■ : - 

■ ~ CdbSL "-'-'"^ ^ . 

b. Jamaica \ ' / 

c. Hispariiola (shared by^ 

• ■ K d.' Pueito Rico . '^'^ ' •;■ 

IV. Ihe Lesser Antilles - curvdjng southeast o 

A. ; Ihe^Jieeward Islands (U.S^ and British Virgins, Guadaluper St. Eustatius and Saba, 

St. Martin, Antigua, St. Kitts N^s Anguilla, and Montserrat) . ' 

B. The Windwgjxl Island (Martinique, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada ^ 

Grenadines). ^ 



C. Barbados 

D; . rrtie A-B<:,Duct Islands (Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao) 



•fei " : ■ . , .15. 



TIME 

JEUKBQSE. 



PUER3X) RICftN NftTlOW 



1 hour, 10 minutes 



Purpose 



/Ihe purpose of this module is to provide axv overvdew of ^ relationship 
of the Indian tAraxx^an), Spanish and African heritages in the formation 
of the Puerto RLcan nation, its culture and ethnicity. 



LEARNING 
OBJECTIVES 



Learning Cbjectives 

By the end of this module, you will be able to: 

• Identify the three major racial grovps that formed the 
Puertr; Hican nation, 

• Identify their linguistic, and cultioral contributions to the 
Island. 



• ■^dent5fy"the' of Spanish 

colonization of Puerto Rico. 

• Identify the most significant events, in the 19th century 

that led to the formation of a naticxial Puerto Rican con- 

— sciousness-and-the-eitfciiye n a e of Puerto'' Ricanniatt<!a^'iain. 



DESCREPTICN 



Description i 

nils ittxiule uses a series of, slide programs interspersed' with ibini- 
lecttices to provide you with ^ o\flei:view of : 

• The Indian <naltures of the "New World" prior to arrival of 
the Europeans - ■■,<^\ 

• The flow of Indian migrations f rati ftsia and the North American, 
continent to. Soytth America and the Cari-bbean 



f ; • The a3ntr iii^ Spanish, 
African) to^Pupxrto Rican history and cultu^ 

Ihe main highlights of the 17th, l8th , . and 19th - centuries ; 
in Puerto Rioo, including the itost significant events Ih the 
19th oenturyr vAiidi led to the formation of a national Puerto 
Idcan cbnsdious^ of Puerto Rican nationalism* 
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MATERIALS 



Materials ' < ^ ^ . 

Tn(?T ^v ^ Xn this manual for use in this module arer 

• Map: m^praticxi PatterriB of the Indians f ran North t^ South 
America and the Caribbean 



• M8()| Th9 ifest Indies^ ISOd's 

• ^ StwitBry- of Key Program: 
- : Araucan CuitittBS of Puertto Rioo ^ 



Hua Pre-Aruacan anA 




ERIC 



• Background Historical Inforroaticn: 

• Mk) are the Puerto Ricans 

• Ihe Indians 

. • Spanish Oolonization 



• The Africans ~ 
• • Pornation of the Puerto Rican Nation 

• Picture: 'El Gtito de Lares Flag 

• VJbrds to the Puerto Rican Nati^al Anthem 

/. ■ 
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Inp CP IHE This itBp ShbMs the route Colunbus todit on hi^ second voyage to the New 

msSES " Wbrld v*ieft' he landed on Borinquen (Puerto Rico) ;' You can see on this map 
Puerto Idoo's position at the entrance of thi Cari^ 
ship to North, Central and South America. 





I. WtP. ARE -'*IHE PUERTO RICftNS? 



Ihe PUBtto Rican culture Is tte of the fusion of three distinc± 

heritages~the jjidis^ and African. "Die following section^, out- r. 

lines the developnent of the' Puerto Rican nationality. .. 

Ihe Indiana 

Ihe first inhabitants of Puerto Fdoo are believed to have itdgrated to the 
Ca r ibbean by w'efy of Florida thousands of "years ago. Ihey were fisHenten , 
loic^m as the Archaia Hundreds of years later, the Arawak .Indians 

came to the rarili>?ah area jfem South America. After several ^clashes in 
. Puerto kLoo, tlie Arcaics and the Arawaks fxised to form the Anaacan cul- 
ture. a[he Aruacan period is divided into two develc^mental. stages. The: 
early stage of develc^xient' was the Igneri culture; the l^ter stage was , 
the Taino culture. It was the Taino Indians vto were flourishing in . f 
Puerto Rioo v*^ the Spanish arrived. Th^ called their island ' ^, 
Borinquen (cdso spelled Boriken) meaning "land of the brave.".' 

Ihe Tainos were an agricultural people vApae econony was based primarily 
on the culti^/ation of yuca/from vdiich they nade 'a bread called casabe . -- 'i:,-^ 
They lived in tribal ccitinunal societies throughout the Island. The fbl- ■ ^ 
Icwing mgyr -^f Indian Locations identifies tte cacicatos or districts;^ 

^"^ch of wh 'h was rtlled by a cacique (c±def) • Ihe name of each/cacique is^f 
in paren- es under: .the name of .ieadi cacicato. - ■ ;5 




Ihese Indians were cpKJer colored, with -coarse, sta^ai^fit, black hair, 
hic^ :dTeekbones and black, .glic^tly oblique eyes. Althou^ they were 
{hysicedly elitTdnated early in the Mstory of 'the Spanish oolo^ 
the ocanteiJD^^^ of the. Taiirio is still evident in^^^ l^ ;i i 

^hyaic£Q:^p^ food and music of the S 

Puerto Kican people. ^ 




:C ORIGINS 



THE PEE-APUACAN AND ARUACAN CULTORES C3F PUERTO RICO; 
SUMMARY OF KEY POINTS IN SLIDE PROGRAM 

Ihe precursors of all New World liidians had their origins in the northem- 
nost regions of v^at is today Manchuria and northern Siberia. These no- 
madic Mongolian hunters probably crossed over to Alaska via the Bering 
Straits about 10,000 B.C. (at that tine either land-locked or ice-locked 
by glaciers). Over a period of 2,000 years, these nonads migrated south 
fron the frozen Alaskan tundra to the torrid Tierra del Fuego at the 
Southem-iTDSt tip of South America. Spreading across the New World, the 
Anerican Indians becarre so physiologically diversified that they are 
classified as nodified Mongolians. Ihey also represent diverse cultural, 
linguistic, and econanic adaptations to geographical conditions. Thus 
were bom the itany Indian nations of the New Vfarld such as: 





Northwestern 


Great Lakes Eastern 




Blackfeet 
Haida 
Nez Perce 


Hurcn Algonquin 
Iroquois Mohican 
Cree 




Plains 


Southwestern 




Sioux 
Arapa jo 
Apache 
Cheyenne 


Hqpi 

Pueblo 

Yaqui 


CEJjKRAL 
AMERICA 


Maya^ ) 
Olmec ) 

Toltec ) _ Great ^inpires with hidily sophisticated cultures 

Miztec ) . 

Aztec ) ^ 


scum 

AMERICA 


Inca 




" ARCHAICS (PRE-ARUACAN) ' 


ORIGINS: 

CHARZOERISTICS : 


Bimini Peninsula (Florida), throu^ the Bahamas and Cubacanan (Cuba), to 
Quisqueya (Hispaniola) and Boriken (Puerto Rico) . ^ 

Primiti-ve lograf ts, no canoes; siiiple food gatherers & fishermen, ignorant 
of: agriculture, use of bow and arrow, stone cutting, and pottery making. 






ARAWAKS (ARUACAN) 



ORIGINS: 



CHARACTERISTICS; 



^^m2£ STAC3S: 



LAJE STME: 




Brazilian Basin Via Orinoco River to northeastern South America (Venezuela) 
across Caribbean to Lesser AntilJ.es and Puerto Rico. 

Settled in other Greater Antilles and absorbed the Archaips. The develop- 
nent of the Aruacan cxaltur^ specific to Puerto Rico is referred to as the 
Taino Culture, named for the later sta^ of a\Ltiaral development. 

Tgneri. '^^ 

TAl^OS. Ihe indian^ culture^ flourishing v^ieri the Spanish artrived. . 



TOE TAINQS - 

Possessed^bbws and arrows. Excelled in canoe--making and navigation. 
Practicesc^the art of ceramics and pottery making. Carved Wood, stor>e, 
seashells, bcnes of fish and small roamnals, and the gold found in the 



rivers, ^ 

M odi f ied Mongolians vdth cxDpper-cxjlored skins, cxMirse, straight, blacdc 
hair, high cheekbcnes, and blade, sli^tly oblique e;/e3, Ihey character- 
istically painted their naked bodies vdth the juioe of tte yuca and bija 
or annate seed. (Married women wore a loin cloth, or nagua , siirtx^lic 
or their status.) 

Working Division 

PrijnitivB, socialistic, agricultural society. 

No private cwnerahip of land - all land held in cannon by tribe. 

Patriarchcd. society - division of labor by sex; 

Fenales 



Care and raising of children 

Agricultui^al work in the conuro 
(vegetable garden) 

Making cassabe bread fron yuca 

spinning and ^wsaving . 

Making naguas and namnocks 

Collecting berries, roots, barks 
and hexbs tor cooking and medicine 



20 cacicatos at tinne of Coltrtbus' arrival, each ruled by a cacique , or 
diief. 

Each cacicato was ocqposed of villages, or yucayeques , of 3U0 - 600 people. 

Housing: circular bchio far ocnncn workers, rectangular caney for tne 
chiefs, priests, and warrior nobles. 

Circular batey , or plaza, where all arreytos, social and religious 
ceremonies were nela. 

Arreytos were held to celebrate marriages, births, deaths, war victories, 
religious rites. 

A game called batey , a primitive form of soccer, has its origins in this 
name. 

Cacique 

The chief was m' charge of planning and directing all the neoessaiy 
activities to Uisure the ne«U.th and securil^ of the cacicato. The ^nbojLs 
at his. of fioe were a breastplate of solid gold called a guanin , and €he - - 
stone dbair, or dujo . 0|pQh his death, these synbols, along with his > 
favorite wife/ were b^ with him to enjoy in his afterlife. Eadi 
caciguB and cacicato was^^ i^^ p 
together when nao^ssary under the of :the. cacito^of Guainia oni;^:4||^ 

the soutliweBlberh ooast;^^^'^1^ descent was matxiau?dhal. '-iM^^ 

under deh^dji ooTK^ title of cacica. Ohe Spanish! 



Males 

Fishing and hunting 

Constnxrticn of housing xanits 
hinea and nagua 

Palms, canoe-^maklng 

Cermaics, stone cutting, 
and vrood carving 

Wcu: incursions vs. the Carlb 
Indians 

Ihe Cacicato (Village Distript) 



xeooscded a feamale cacica in the cacicato of Yuisa in the north ot the 
Island, and the fanous and rebellious cacica of Quisqueya, Anacanoa. 

Bohite 

me anaman wafi separate but oonplerontary to the cacique, his duties 

entailed the: (a) perfornonoe and recital of trlbeil history at the 
areytos; (b) religious oeratcnies for the gods; (c) remedies and cures 
of the sick; (d) casting and removal of spells; and {e) officiating 
at waddings, burieds and war victories. 

Nitaynos 

Nobles included warriors and their"* families. Tliey were subdivided intp: 
(a) mantviheris; (b) banaris; and (c) guoxeris. 

NaborLas 

Ocranoners and laborers. 
• Slaves 

A very small class in the tribe; they were taken in quasabaras or Dattles. 

Yuca was the staple of the diet, fron v*uch flat, unleavened cassabe bread 
vSilnade. Maiz, yaxitia and yams were also cultivated. Itabacco was 
cultivated and used as an intoxicant. Ibis diet of root vegetables was 
anplified by seafood and animals such as: (a) careys and tortugas (sea 
and land tvirtles); (b) jueyes or land crabs; > (c) birds; (d) lizards; 

(e) jutias, a rat-like rodent (called mute dogs by the Spanish) ; and 

(f) ooatlis. 



mie Tednos were quasi-monotheistic. Yocahu was the cmnipotent creator 
of the universe and all that is living. Believed to be invisible, this 
god could not be represented in stcne or wood carvings or any sort of 
picture, nor could he be prayed to directly. He was car?)rised pf two 
ooirplenentary forces: 

Yukiyu was the positive, light-bearing creative force of this entity. 

Juracan was the dark force, bringer of darkness, storms and disease and 
death. 

Atabex represented the female principle, seen as the Earth Goddess or 
Earth Mother, mother of all creation, similar to the Greco-Ronan Venios 
'and the Catholic Virgin Mary. 

Cemis were semi-divine entities; These included dead diiefs, hoxisehold 
gods and protectors, and messengers to the gods. 

Ihe Spanish Colonization 

Colutbias landed on Borinquen cn Novenfcer 11, 1493. Hcwever, the actual 
oolcnization began in 1508. Originally, the Spaniards named the„ Island 
San Juan Bautista which tihey changed in 1521 to Puerto Rico, naming her 
, C24>itol San Juan. 

In the beginnixig, the l^>aniards' principal activity was gold mining, and 
their need for labor resulted in the es^loitaticn of the Indians. As 
the Indian population declined and gold si?plies dwindled, the Spaniards 
soug^it new means to bolster the eoonony. Agriculture, particularly the 
cultivaticn of; siigarr became the new basis of the eccnqny which was„ built 
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up by thousands of African slaves forcibly inported to Puerto Rioo ty 
the Spanish. 

Because of Puerto Rico's strategic value as a relay port between Europe 
and the western hemisphere, the Spaniards sought to maintain the Island. 
To protect this port, Spain converted the Island into a military strong- 
hold through the ocnstruction of El Morrb , a fortress, begun in 1539. 
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With tlie introduction and development of coffee production, in the 
eighteroth century, many workers, especially poor Spaniards, were attracted 
to tte mountaiji areas. Ihese mountain workers, kncMn as jibaros , were 
the first peasants in Puerto Rico. Bie jibaros synbolizes the essence 
of the Puerto Rican. Biey ha^s oOTtributed a way of life, a national 
mentality, a variety of musicfd forms, and the subtleties of the spoken 
language to the developing Puerto Rican culture. 

Ihe Africans .. 

Between 1530 and 1848, members of nany West Afeican tribes were forcibly 
shipped to Puerto Rico in order to work on the sugar plantations. Ihey 
were concentrated primarily in^ the coastal regions sxidh as Ipiza Aldea and 
Carolina. Ihere were three types of slaves in Puerto Rioo: 

• Hie domestic slave viho worked in the house in all kinds of chores , 

• The field slave ( esclavo de tala ) vAio worked in the fields, and 

m Ihe day slave ( esclavo de jomal ) vAio was leased out by the day to 
other plantation owners^or wages vMch were paid to the slave owner. 

In 1847, Governor Juan Prim made into law the infamous "Bando Negro" 
(The Black Edict) vhioh stated : 

1. 1 Any bl^ck v*ib attached a v4iite would be executed. 

Any black vgho attadced a free bladk would lose his right hand. 

Any blade \Aio insulted a vAiite would receive five years in prison. 

TWO hlddkB cata^t fleeting would receive twenty-five lasliss~ and 
fifteen days in prison. 
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5. 
6. 



A bl^idc caijc^t steering would receive two hundred lasheis and a fine. 

A slaye who rebelled could be killed iimediately by his master as 
an (^canple for other slaves.. 



. . m ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ 

Slavbry in Puerto Rico in 1873 after 372 years. 

Ohe Rican culture is evident in all areas 

of life/^iA the^^^l^^ to £?3pendix), physical appearance, food, 

reU^riai^and niusi^^^ However, it is often denied in Puerto Rican literatuDo. 

Fotmition oL the Puerto Rican Nation and Identity 

century began, Puerto Rioo vms^ currents: , 

criollog (native bom Islanders) caome to resent the f ^ ^''^p 

teis 




inflexible jsystm rule, influenced by the fmtix^ 



Latin Areridan revolutions, ithe territory, lanSgua^ij^^^f^^^^^^^^ 
c way of life, the native bom Islanders began to ;itt ' 
^jbween themselves and the\ {Spaniards whom they referred[^ .to: 
otra bahda." -ahus, the ocnijined cultural herltaga f vvp 

J^ixicBn^^^^^K^ beawie;:^ iiy^Pverto : Ricahi;<-iv';|y$& 



nie leader of the separatiBt ncvenrnt was Ranm Bmeter io Betanoea, today 
known as the " Father of the Puerto Rican NaUon, " He waa Mm in Cabo 
Rojo in 1827. A gra«!uate in itBdicine: f ran the University of Paris, he 
was well known in the Caribbean^regicai and In Europe and dedicated his 
' life to freeing Puerto Rioo from Spanish oolonialism. A militant 
opponent of slavery, he organized a oanpaign to biv slaves in order to^set 
thSn free. Because of his controverBial activiUes, he was forced to live 
part of his life in exile. 

OSie ^' Grlto de Lares" of Septantoer 23, 1868, is the best known v^Mriair.j . . 
for independence fron Spain. On this day in Lares, the Republic of 
Puerto idco was declared with a oaistituticn, a flag ("El Grito de 
Lares'! flag), and a national anthent ( La Boringuena) . Althou^ the Grito 
de Lares was= unsuccessful in e^qpelling the Spanish, it illvistrated the 
widespread discontent with Spanish rule and the siq^port for independence. 
(Today, the "Grito de Lares" is celebrated by Puerto Ricans both cn the 
^ Island and in the Uhited States, ) 

Nbt until 1897 did Spain Grant Puerto Rico the. "Autononous -Charter" giving 
PuBlrto Rioo more freedom than it ever had before. 



EL GRTTO DE lARES FIAG* 




"Viva Puerto Rico Libre, Ano 18681" 



PUBRTO RICflN IKH/XOL ANTHEM 
Ihese are the original rdnetfienth-oentury words by Lola Rodriguez de Tic. 



La Borinquena 



Despiertai Borlnqueno" . 
que han dada la serial. 
bespiert£^ de ese sueno 
que es hora de luchar. 

A ese llamar patrlotlco 
no arde tu corazoh 
Ven te sera slirpatlco 
el ruido del canon/ 



Awakeni Borlngueno 

For the signal heits been given. 

Awaken fron this sleep^ ' 

For it is the hour of struggle. 

If that patriotic call 
Does not ignite your heart, 
Caccal You will respond 
To the sound of the canncn. 



Nosotrps querenos la libertad 
Nuestro machete nos la d2u:a. 

Vanonos, Borlngueno 
Vamonos ya, 

que nos espera ansiosa 
anslosa la libertad, 
la libertad, la libertad, 
la libertad, la libertad. 



Wb want Liberty - 

CXir iiachete will give it to us! 

Let's go Borinqueno. 
Let^s go now, 

Foir sl}e aw^ts us eagerly, 
Eargerly - Liberty! 
Liberty - Liberty! 
Liberty - Liberty! 
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icDu m IV - ENDwaros 

Map - Developed by the New York State Diviaio of Substance Abuse Services, Bureau of 
draining and Resource Developtent. 

Map - Developed by the New York State Division of Substance Abuse Services, Bureau of 
"aJrainlng and Rssouroe Developnent. 

Map - Figueroa, Loida, History of Pverto Rico. lNew York: Anaya Book Conpany, Inc. , 
. 1974) p. 28. 



TIME! 
PURPOSE 



OBJEOTIVES 



OBSCRIFTICN 



MDDUlfi Vl TOE AMEIRICAic J OCXHUPATIOW OF PUERTO 

: - oownwuEs 

30 minutes ^ > 

Purpose • ^ . 

The purpose of this module is to explain the socio-political and 
eoononic changes in Puerto Rico after the American colonization of 
1898, and to show how these changes led to the great migration in the 
r^ost-World War II era. 

Tjeaming Objectives ^ 

At the end of this module you vdll be able to: C 

• Describe briefly sotie of the significant developments in 
Puerto Rico in the 20th century, including: 

i> • ■ 

1. the growth of political parties 

2. cultural- linguistic imperialism • 

3. American politioo-econcmic donination 

4. the industrialization of Puerto Rico 

5. Operation Bootstrap 
Pe;?cription 

Olirou^ lecture and group participation you will discuss the social, 
cultural and eooionic Impact of the significant historical developtents . 
during the 20th century precipitaited by the Amsrican occi?>ation of Puerto 

Rico. ' 

atopics to be discussed incliade: 

nie St>anish-American War 
The Treaty of Paris 
The Foraker Act of 1900 
Ohe Growth of Po;Litical Parties - 
Bie Jones Act <3£ 1917 

Decade of. the 30' s (the re-energence of th^ Puerto Rican nation) 

Political Parties and the Status Question (birth to the National- 
istic party)' ■ 

Socio-political Oiange (American eoononic-political donination) 

English vs/ Spanish (cultural iarplications) 

OSiB MiiK» Era (industrialization of the Puerto )Edcan eoonoiy ) 

I^idtepen^^ or State (a cjuestiisn of definition^ 

and interpretations) V ^^..^ 




PUERDCO KECX) m> 
THE V.S. 



TO TEIB l^UERIO 



InoXuded ix\ this manual for thla nodule arei 

• Bvlef background notoa 

1. the relationahip between Puerto Rioo and the U.S. 

2. U.S. atatenmt to the Puerto Rioan people 
3« Induatrializatlcn of Puerto Rioo 

• Artlole fxan the New York Timea ai the ecxsnonlc system 
in Puerto Rioo 

m ^ present Puerto Rlcan flag ' 

Relationahip between Puerto Rioo and the United States 

m i^il, 1898 the Uoited S bes deoiared war on Spain when the U.S. ship 
"Maine/^ docked in"* Cuban water, was blown \3p. General Nelson Miles 
entered Puerto Rico cn^JUly 23, 1898 and the ensuing war with the 
Spanish lasted cnly 115 days in Puerto Rioo. At the war's end, Spain 
signed the Treaty of Paris ceding to the U.S. the Phillipines/ Guam, 
and Puerto Rioo as territories and Cuba as a "protectorate." 
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Fran 1898 to 1900, American military governors controlled the administrative 
structure pf the Island. In 1900, the Foraker Act was established changing 
the ndlitary government to a civilian oneii 

In 1917, President Wilson signed tivb Janes Act, vAiidi made all Puerto 
Ricans UwS. citizens. Also, as part of the Jones Act, the UiS. xes(5*rved 
pcwer in matters b^^ iitmigration. As U.S. citizens, Puerto J. 

Ricans were obligated to serve in the military; and Puerto Ricans have ' I 
served in the U.s; armed ^roes since World Wto I. ' 

U.S. dvilian governors continued to administer Puerto Rioo until 1947. 
At that point, Governor Tugwell resigned and President Truman appointed 
Jesus Piiiero as mv^ 

In 1948 popular Siection^ were^^ th^ first 

. elected governor o£ Puerto Rico on the Oamciiwealth ( Estado Litoe Aseciadb) 
platfqm. Oonnkyn^ealt^ 
close econcmic and political ties with the 

status of Puei±o Rioo was of f iciaUy diahg^ frm^ "territory" to 

"oornnonwealth." (See Ulustration pf the jiesent Puerto R^ flag.) - 

Statemeht from the U.S. Govemmeht to the People of Puerto Rioo 

Ihe following was the first official ptiblic statement from the U. S. Govern- 
ment to e»plain its plans for Puerto Rico* 

"To- the ISnhabitmts of Puerto Ricxj" ^ , 

"^In the proseoiticn^^c^^ the Kingdcin of Spa^ the people of 

^the llt^tiea Statiei^ i^ justice, and hunanity, its 

m j litar y fbrcea have.poms to ooci^^ t$e Island of Puerto Rioo. Ohey ocxne 
bearii^^ by noble purposet^ to seek the 

" l^cd^iop^ -arid to destroy, or^cc^Wife ^thpse v*k:> ^are ^-f. 



^mmm you. the foster^ arm^of> nation of 



fr^^pgirf^ is^- in justice and hunahity to.all Htbii^^ 
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the largoat n»a8ure of llljertiea oonaiatent with this military occupation. 
Vto have not ocma to make way againat a people of a country tliat for contu- 
riea haa been oppreaaed but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, 
i not cnly to youraelvea, but to your property , to prxxtote your proapority, 

' . and to beatow upcn you the imtTunities and bleaainga of the liberal inati- 

tuticna of our govemmant. It is not our purpoae to interfere witli any 
exiating lawa and cuatcnw that are wholeaona and beneficial to your 
people aa long aa they oonforn\ to the rulea of military administration, 
of order and justice. Hiia ia not a war of devastation but one to give 
all within the control of ita military and naval forces tlio advantages 
apd bleaainga of enlightened civilization." jf 

MXJSTREMJZATICN In 1947, the governnent of Puerto Rico began the industriaUzation of the 
OF FUERIO RIOO Island. At the tiro, Puarto Rico vma an agricultural country with an 

eocnony centered primarily around sugar. ^ Ohe country suffered fran nign 
unenplpyment, and the govemmant believed that industry alone could provide 
new enplqyment opportunities and a solid base for econcmic developnent. 

A program for ecdnonic developrent called ^^Operation Bootstrap" attracted 
> hundreds of industrial plants io Puerto Rico by making certain benefits 
available to them. Ihese benefits were tax exenption for 10-17 years, 
a large labor force, training programs for workers, and other facilities 
such as roads, buildings, etc. 

As a result, the government built new roads and lew cost urban housing. 
Electricity, water and sewage systems were extended to all parts of the 
Island, as was health care. Literacy improved f ran 69 percent to 83 
percent by 1960, Yet unemployment remained a xitcbnic problem; 12.9 
percent in 1950, and 19.9 percent in 1975 (unofficially estimated as 
high as 40 percent) . Although industrialization meant jobs for thousands 
of workers, the decline of the sugar industry resulted in tremendous 
unemployment and new industries could not absvorb th6se vrorkers. 
Consequently, thousands of Puerto Ricans emigrated frtm Puerto Rico to 
thaU.S. in seardi of work. 

The following article fran the New York Tiines disciis^s in greater detail 
Operation Bootstrap and its goals and accaiplishments as well as the 
econcmic situation in Puerto Rico today. 
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PUBRIO RIOO SEBKS WCt CTJT AS WxkmC MOUNT ^ 



by 



5he 25 years of in<JufiitrUl growth undar "Opeflration BootatrAp," which acme observers considered 
to have taransformed Puerjto Rico from an area of neglect ioito a success ayjtbol, for the developing 
wor3,d, have cone to^a olosri, 

'in tha operation's plage hw cofna a lperiod^of uncertainty, econonio contraction, record un- ' 
enployrontf and a sdjerlng reassessment of future prosppcts of this oonnxsnwealth of the 
Uhlted States, flhe.past;, too, is ocndng under greater scrutiny. ^ 

"What has happened is that the vulnerability of our system his been exposed," Gov. Rafael 
Heman^tez Colon, a 39-year^ld graduate of Johns Hopklna Unive^^sity's law school said in an 
interview at his La Fortaleza of &Lolal*xesidence. 

An econaiS^ whose gross ]^»X3duct zocined almM 10 tines froti $755-ndllion in 1950 to about $7- 
biliion i^ fiscal year 1975~at growth rates averaging nearly ten percent oviBr the last 15 
yeaih3~nDved backwards ^^^^ fiscal year 1975 at a rate of ndnus 3.5' percent. 

^' . ' • ■ ' ■ L ■ ' . ■ 

-Acqording..H;o Hiigh Barton, an eoonotdc consultant herje, «he troubles in the United States 
^xnain],and*s eoonan/ of f er only a part of the e3qplanaticni\^ 
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"In the riineteen-fifties the Govemment (of Puerto Rioo) got the feeling that things were. 
^ going so well that progress was avrtcnatic," he said;* "But basically, there was no new 
econonic thinking dorie atf tor I960. Ri^t now, a very serious reassessment of ^ the goals and 
priorities of the Puerto Rican econoty is 

Itourism, nianuf acturina and qchstructicn have been the outstariding syntols of the is2#nd's 
nodem economic rebirtn. Ohe troubles afflicting these industries indicate the depths of 
V Puerto Rico's crisis: . ■ : 

• Five liaxury hotels are reportedly on the verge of folding, and rooms occupancy 
rate in June, was less than 45 percent despite the previous closing of 600 
tourist hotel rooms. ■ 

m Average wages per hour in manufactmliig increased f^^ $2.55, in fiscal 

, year 1975, but the nuiber ^f j reduced by 23,400. 

• Oanstruction p^^ aLnnost 29 percent from last year, and 
enplpymsnt in thstt industry dropped by almost 23 percent. - ^ 

: Wa result of these and odter eooncroio difficulties, about^ ^^^7^ of the-A 3 million 

ftUhited States id±i2ens^^^m Caribbean island depend on the federal 

/rfFbod Stanp Program for survival. In the central town of Jayyya, population 14*;000, the 
S|pijferto Rican Labor Department reports, the uneonployment rate is a staggering 96 percent. 

'^'%yii^8 'liever been like th^s before, never," said Labor Secretary lAiis Silva 

>M:anhomicing an official recorid jitoiessness level last August of 19.9 pexSoent— about 
irijm roo^t^is 'nad^ for thoCisands vA>q are not included in the statistics because 

^-giih^iji^ ■ - ^^ -^ ' 
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6t^i8tioa r\^i^\ UliAt vmanplqyront in higher thw it w«a b^for© Opar^tion Eiooteurflp began 
ahUting Uia baap of th^ ^aqonony frm agrimlturo to iiiduet^:y, in 1950, unOTploym^nt 
was 12,9 percent, 

Puerto Ricana muat import ail tha rice they eat and moBt of the n^at, the ahoaa they walk on 
.and, much of the alothoa they wear--plua 99 perqwt of the oil needed to keep tiieir factories 
going. It is undorstandable, therefore, that the inareaaed oil pricea, cxinbined wil:h re- 
^ ceaaion and inflation on the mainlandi have had a diaaatrou^ effect here, 

Nonetholoaa, while poor econcin:Lo conditions on the island inapired maaaive migration in the 
previous two decades, no similar phencmanon has occurred in this one. Instead, between 1970 
and 1974, tlie Labor and Migration Division of the Cormonwealth of Puerto Rico says, 21,000 
more Puerto Rlcans returned than left, 

IMPACT ON OIL CRISIS 

Although the economy of Puerto Rico is closely tied to that of the mainland United States, 
similar events can have dissimilar impacts. The most outstanding is oil, Puerto Rico lost 
$500-millipn in its econony when 'prices went up because its supplies cone largely frcm 
Venezuela* On the mainland, Icwer-priced donsstic sources supply 80 percent of the oil, 

•nie oil crisis has also meant an indefinite postponement of plans to use ,a $1.6-billion 
"petro-chanical plant, built between 1966 and 1972 and foreseen as the springboard for the 
inland's future ecaicmic developiTiBnt, Ihere are indications of oil deposits off the island's 
deep north coastal waters, but no wells have been drilled. 

Plans to develop the first superport oil rig under the United States flag, on Mona Island, ' 
40 miles the west coast of Puerto Rico are also stalled. 

The superpprt would not only, supply the island's petrochemical industry, but also stimulate 
developrent of . additional heavy industries, such as steel and shipbuilding, by making large 
quantities of raw materials available at carpetitive prices'. 

Ihe econcniy is already based on the processing of <djTported intermediary and raw materials 
; for re-eaqxjrt. Industries, came here in large nunfcers after 1950, lured by total local and 

Federal tax exemptions lasting frcm 10 to 25 years and by relatively cheap labor* two conditions 
^ viewed as ensuring particularly high profit margins. I 

Direct private* investments by manufactiaring coipanies, principally from the Unit^ -States, 
amount to $4.4-billion. 

Ihe island is the largest per capita purchaser of mainland United 'States goods in the world. 
In terms of volume, it comes in sikth after industrial giants like Canada, Britain, .West 
Germany, France arid Japan. ^ ' - 

As long as th4 $40~million in monthly Federal transfer payments continue in form-of the foocl 
stanp prog^am^-in tandem with stopg^ government measures to hold down electrical costs for - 
the poor through a direct subsidy and. to uj^old price controls on basic consumer goods~the 
' feeling here is that the majority of the people wiil not have to think much about the predica- 
ment th^ir island is, in. . 

Besides, everybody here already knc^^s^the probl^ Puerto Rico faces in developing the econcmy. 
A major'oie is the population density of seme 902 persons per square mile. For the United 
States to have a siirdlar level, the entire world peculation of more than three billion people 
would have to live within its borders. 

Puerto Ricp would raric 26th in population in conparison with the states, but fourth after 
California, New York, and Texas in the nutiber of . citizens v*^o are poor. 

, Ihe 1970 census found that 59.6 percent of all families here have annual inccmes below the 

■ federally defined poverty level of $4,500 for an- urban family of four, and $3,870 for a rural : 

. one. • 



'm» iiXand has lov«ly bsaohM and a ctelightful ollmte, in apite of oaaasion«l atom, bwt 
li also 96 perctnt nountninoua, making oonvenfcicnaJ, or msohaniaed agrioulfeuire diSfiovat;. 

^An Mfalnated S4-billion in iow^grade copper depofllta and acme niokel have j?ec«sntXy teen 
^SnSdworth mining, but envircwnantal GonBidteratlona have held up afcteinpta to nvine them. 
Beyond that* Known mineral raaouroeB are Boarce. 

NBTOHBR SlXim NOR NATION 

•UiiB MBlisjaaon convinced Luis Munoa Marin, the island' a first elected csovernop, to lead 
Si iSiSd to a Btatu^M neither a state nor an independent nation but acnwthing.in between. 

ihii Bpeoial relationBhip also provided the bhsia of Operation Bootstrap! first 
SveatSents,. then supply the labor to the midland mduatries that would provide the people's 
InccmsB. 

•miB arrangement cane to account directly or Undireotly for esOpercent.of i»ll enployment. 

ircnicallv, the very auccess of the plan in raising the standard of living (the annual per 
cSte infenrwar$297 in S and $1,986 in E974i-though still 40 percent of the United States 
average oF 55,227 for that year) hindered its futvlire possibilities. 

An exanp/e is the apparel industry,,, Puerto Ritxs's largest industrial enployer with about a 
quarter pf the manufacturing labor force. 

In 1968/ Piflrto Rico supplied 30 percent of apparel i«P°f^^^y ^^^f,!!^^^?"^:..?^^^^ 
share sira^-Jc to 16 per^t, Shipments remained at or belcw $370-million in this p^iod while 
thSe fjtcm lower-wage Hong Kong, Taiwan, and,bouth Itorea increased from $313-million to ?954 
. roilUc 

MINIMUtll WAGE BLAMED 

Cataaniealth leaders attributed this to an ai^ndnent to the Federal Fair Labor Standards _Act^_ 
^^StS^^ ended the Sstem of varying minimum Vage rates with the ability-to-pay of different 
Industpdes. - . ■ 

By Jaiuary 1, 1976, the Federal minimum of $2.30 4n hour is to go into ^ffect fli all indj^tries. 
MLniEwaqes in Puerto Rico for the apparel tmdustry fran $1.44 to $2.10 an hour. In June, 
SS^aS^ly^e S^pparel facSSs Sccmirted the F«?^0' the Economic Deve^pment 
Administrlticn/ was $72.93. The av^age weekly wage in manufacturing was f6.26. Since 
March, Fotento has countered the adverse effect by offering new factories a 25 percent initial 
wage subsi(*,'. it. says it is too early to gau^e results. 

m fiscal year 1975, 110 Faiento-produced fadtori^s closed and 168 opened7;^ut between them 
the^e was an enplqyment loss of 4,400. 

JOB-PCT^'CERS INCREASING 

Profits are not as high as they cnce w^ for, the.industriestiie ^^^^^ 

fSo^ of 884,000. EvSi in the best years of the eponanic boon, ^"^JPj^^^^f!^.^!,*^^ 
l^s of 10 to 13 percent. And the potential labor force is expected to increase at an_annual 

rate of 28,000 throu^ 1985. 

swnento's new effort is to attiaact industries recptdrlng morfe skills, as in' its success jj> ^ 
2SSSiSg'^Stica??and electronic cati«ni^and to tap the eccnatdc^r^ov^^ Vfest^ 
.Speby st^^ up pranotioi efforts^ there, Teodoro Moscoso Fanento's administrator, said. ^ 

i^iieriior Hernandez Colori and the. Secretary od the treasury, Salvedor Casellas", have alre^ 
i^SS^J^tSS^tte Sze ana J^^^ t?ie efficiency of a government bureaucracy orsone 
^?^0^lS?S~dcSle & curr^ nunfcer pf ettplqyees in. manufacturing-is a prime goal.. , 
lit has already been labeled Operation Productnon. 



'Wie JaUwes in nwiufactwing hwa tc> a n\!ilcl j|©v-iVftl in agriaultwr©, haw^vst-'. i9S0, 
te«dtbion<a qrop« like awga-roan©, nplasaea, tetoaooo, «na coff©© pjpvii^ed Si;i4,QQQ lobs, iji 
4.974, 13,000. But in fiaoai veaF 1975 agpicmjltuFii yields fpse 8,3 perc^nfe, providing « biiohfe^ 
spot in ««i ofejjerwise sOTbap piotujra. , ^ 

Hie goveimment also has plans foi- a baok-to" the" land (teive by irediatributl>ig ttieuaand« of, aeFfia^ 
05 land fco Jfamlli«B who \m\l(A till thm in a typa ojf hcmasfeeacling plan. 

Initwae change haa also afcruok the fisuai area. oarowwaaiUi govermrent can no longey rfaly 
on bond iaauea aa hsavily m ik had in tha pafet fqr finaiwing (tevelppiwit. /Vlfredo Salassat, 
exeoutive vice president; oi' iJie Puerto Riaan floveunniajvb had been boid it waa "earning to the 
bond market with too mvioh and too fraqviemtly,'' 

"It is prooiaaiy in these tiros of oriaia that pedple raaliaa the, importance of ov«r P«jdeml 
ralationahip," said Juan A. Mbora, head of the finance oounail and naoretiiry of iitat«, nith 
referanca to the social safety valvea auch as food atampa that tha island hm Isaeaus© of the 
cotmonwaalth atatua it haa had with the United States since 1952. 

But just as this statua ia hold reaponaible f^ir paat aucceaaBa, ao the n»3W prtAiltanua highlJght 
Its limitations, and tliere are calls for change . • , 

aiANGES ARE PROPOSED 

Last August a camvittee ccnposed of prominent Puewto Ricana and aorei members of the United 
States Congress endfed two years' of meetings \fdth la report suggesting substantial changes 
in the legal ccnpaot between Washington and Juan. 

Ihe report calls for the jurisdiction over iitmigraftion, minimum wages and environmental oohcorni 
to be sMfted in part to the island. 

It also urges that th^ island be cai;.ed the Ftee Associated state of ^>uelrto Rico, as the Spanish 
tran^^lation of "Ccrnnonwealth of Puerto Rico" Jtias always held. J 

A n&y power to determine the applicability of Fedeiral laws to Puerto Rico woul4 also be vested 
in the comronwealth. 

frhere have always been proponents of national indejpendence or of beccndng a state of the United 
States as this ultinete solutions to .the iwlanci's plroblems, and they are seizing the nanant to 
^arguli the greater worth of their solutions ov^r th^ present status. 

{Senator Ruben Berrios Martinez of the\Puerto RLcan Independence party heads thfy leading group 
[group of splintered independenqe niovem^it. proposes the establishment of a socialist 
Idemoctacy. ^ ^ * 

flhe Puerto Rican Socialist party led' by Juan Mari Bras Mvocates the establishment of a 
l^'sovereign Puerto Rieo gove^K^ied along Marxist-Iienin}Lst lines. 

Mayor of San Juan, Carlos Rcmero Barcelo, is the leading proponent of statehood' with, tfie 
^^ited States. He has alr^dy sounded the th^ oif» a likely race against the incunibent in 1976 
gubernatorial electicfis with a book entitled Statehood is for the Poor/' 
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Flai^ Of Puerto RLoo 



:dB8iigri xsf the flag is three ve4 «ti?ipes .separated ky tato white stripes, and a siiigle 
'^liiip^aM:-*;!^ RLoQ; the. corners :of. the:. tri- 

i 4lgl*iatlve, amm^^t «wa >ai«»ial brandies of governroent . ihe three red 
■■'■:-mmm^ lAMifliSse the blodd w»t feeds these three brandies of gomiommk, and the tws 
itefiresent.the rights ofrnan and freedom of the individual/ / 




MODULE V - anpiEs 

0. S. War Department, MlUtary Gcnremnent 'of Puerto Rico f ran Octcber 18, 1898, to flprll 
30, 1900 . Government PrintUng Off toe, Washlngtcn, D.C. 1902. 

Iteprinted from the New York Tixnas ^ Qctover 15^ 1975, By cxjtotesy of the New York Times, 



MODULE VI: IHE MIC»ATION TO THE MAINLAND: 
OHE DIASPORA (F THE PUERTO RICAN PBORLE" 
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DESCaOFTION 



I 



MA!I!ERiALS 



HIgraRY OP 
MIGRATION 



I hour 
Purpose 

Tte puipoee of this nodule is to increase awareness of the aocio-eoonanic 
and political pressures behind the Puerto Rican migration to the mainland 
United States and, specifically, to New York City. 

Learning Objectives 

At the end of this module you vdll be able to: 

• List at least three factors leading to the migration of Pu^rtD ' 
Ricans to the IMited States, 



• Identify at least three . socio-eooncmic outocnw of the Puerto 
Rican migration to the United States as reflected in the Puerto 

' Rican barrios of the tinited States. 

Description . * 

You will participate in a lecture and discussion' session covering the 
following areas: 

• 1898-1900: Bie Uhited States - Puerto Rican Connection 

• 1900-1920: Bie Early Migrants 

• ' Ihe Jones Act of 1917 and the Internal Migrants In Puerto Rico 

• Hie Growth of "El Barrio" ' 

• Factors AffectiJ^g the Migration: Ihe Industrializaticjn of ^Puerto 
Rico \ 

• Ihe 1960's 

• Ihe Mgrm€~Laborer 
Materials , - , 

Included in this itanual for this module are: 

• Brief background notes 

9 Graph: Ihe Net Migration frcm Puerto Rico to the Mainland 
(1946-1971) 

• Table of nunber of Puerto Ricans in New York State according 
to the 1970 census 

History of Migration 

Since the 1860' s, Puerto Ricans have been caning to the United States. 
After the failure ftf " El Grito de Lares, " mattoers of the criollo elite . 
esSbliSed thanselves in New York City and dedicated thfi5ie^^^the 
struggle for independence of Pusrto Rico. Nunerically more injpcirtant, 
werethe thousands of Puerto Ricans who ndgrated from Puerto fdap in 
seaiich of work. In 1900, about 5,000 vrorkers were sent to ttjw^ 
work CXI the sugar. plantations. By 1910, there were about 1,532 Puerto 
Means living in 39 states. ^ 



1M tmD eaorllest Puerbp Rican '^nalghbochoods** in Noi/ York City vere a 
mdl wttXement pf cdgar inaKarf on the Xamr East Side and a snail gxoup 
of MiJori md^^^t^^ 

1920*^0 iSmm m^ ini^ratlGn vdthin Puerto 

Rico ilR^thi tmiX aMii to the cities md^fxm the Island to the U«6» 
With^itxii|MhlPr Pinkto Xloans hpsm free to travel betwMn Puerto Rloo 
V^^^^ other immigrant 

groups. lIKtOv 1^ 

stetM# At this tiini# a large pcqportlcn of Puerto Rlcans nov^^ 
Bast BarlM seotioo of Mm Yodc^^^^ J^^ *^SLJttS^ 
"Oextter of llie Puerto 

70,000 by 1940* After WtN. XI, the nunbers of Puerto Hicans migrating to 
tte U«S# InoMsed reaching its peak Ibday there are 

b etw a tt i one and a half to tMO million Puerto Rioans living in the 

U.S. p Bffpxxi6dm live in Ifew York Ci^. 

Ihs following, greqah dqpicts the fluctuation in the nvnijers of Puerto 
Idonns nigrattn^ the inainlmd between 1946 and 1971^^ reflecting the 
eooncanio sitiuiatiaii^^^^^^^ the States at each point in time* 

. TOE WT iWSSfatW 

(1946-1971) 1 



Thousands "of 
People 




Lopes and Adaibarto offer these observations on the ktgrati:^ of Puerto 
Ricans to tt^ Uhited States. 

Puerto Ribans migr»^^^ the Uhited States in large nutters priAiarily 
beoattse their eoonoitti^ 8it;\^tion had beocxne intolerable on the island 
and the industrial cities of the inainland appeared to offer them jobs , 
and a better mp&tiJi^ ^ majority of those ndgrated mt^ rural^ 
poor unakillMv)^ ybungi ^Idon having iitxre than a few^ years, . ^ 

of elooMtiti^ri^ ' these PuG^rto Ricans ^^^ete .attraoted; 

to the niaii4|in^ hope of inaterial iittprovttttit is illt:istrated.)^^ 

fact that of eoonondc reoes«ion in the U.S. rate of nlf ' 

dacUnM^ ^ Puerto Ricans already in thi U^Sn^ 1^ mte:o£tm, 
first to be /fired diiring such recession returned ^ T 

the nialnlaM ^e^i^^iiiitiw 1953^58^ and the early ind^late 1960 "^s., 
rattt of inig^^tia^flsdEA Puerto Rico 1;o the itiainla^ dn^pped, and the 
nutrfaer of Puerto Ricans returning to the Island fron the mainland 



ieata?^|t^indiM|i4i t^ tittrbers and places of residences of Puerto 
aooiil tlii state iMteig to 1970 U.S. census data. 
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AreeuB with 



m , Vmxxi 
RoclMiater 
Syracuse 
Mew Fbdielle 
Nlagare Falls. 

Trey 
Utioa 

Hone . 
Vtilte Plans 
YonKecs 
Ifew York CitY 
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316 
5,jt56 
/757 
258 
69 
181 
114 
468 
108 
343 
2,630 
811,843 



10-50,000 Total Population 
and 4004- Puarto Rlcans 

Beaocn 617 

Brentwood ' 1.600 

Central Islip 1.666 

Deer Park 435 

Dunkirk 678 

Geneva 404 

Glen Cove 589 

Huntington Station 455 

Lackawanna 657 

Long Bead! 661 

Middletown 527 

. Nfe^*ur^ 1.147 

Iferth Great River - 871 

Patdiogue 904 

I^ekskill 579 

W/emdanch 531 



OSig following table Indicates sone major populaticai centers of the Puerto 
Rlcans on the U.S. xnainland according to 1970 U.S. census data. 



California 

San francisoo 

ConnePticut 

Bridgieport 
HartfdoDd 

IllindiB 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Gary 

Massachusetts 



20,500 



20,500 
15,500 



120,000 



5,500 



New Jersey 

Camden 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Paterson 
Perth Anbpy 

Ohio 

Cleveland 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Wisconsin 



8,000 
15,500 
15,500 
45,000 
25,500 
12,500 



15,000 



45,000 



Boston 



25,000 



MilWavikee 



7,000 



'i. Ma&t^ tiem U^oz, AdalJ^^ and Petra, Janes (eds.) PuBrtx> Rico and Puerto R icans. 
(Canbtidgei Jcjhn Wiley and Sena, 1974/ p.322) . ~ ; ^ 

2, Souroei Wa^Mieiro, Kal A Survey of Puerto RLcans on the U.S . Mainland In the 1970 's 
New Yorici Praeger Publishers, 1575, p. 161. — 
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DESCRIFTION 



itxxjiE VII: TOE agnaa^^ ras u.s> 

1 hour 

The purpose of this module is to ixiform you of the types of occupations 
held tsy Pusrto Ricans and of the factors affecting enpieyinsnt and 
Im inoom in t^he Puerto Rican minority. 

Leamlm Cbjactivss ^ 
At the end of this rocidule, you will be able to:. 

• Identify, at least five factcars affecting enploynent and lew 
Inoone in the Puerto Rican miiK>rit^. 

m Identify at least three major occupational categories held 
by Puerto Ricans, both nale and female, fron 1950-1970. 

Description 

You will^ participate in a discussion covering the following areas: 

• f*actors affecting enfiloyment and low inccme 
1. Jab market 

' 2r Ungui^ as a barrier 



3. Puerto Rican wonen 

4. Carttfdcation 



female-headed households 
.ems of professionals 

5. Lack of \fJ0ric es^seriehoe 

6. niscriminaticn 

7. Jobs and inoone 

• The 1960*s enplcyment picture and the migrant labor picture 

• Jobs and income 

1. 1950's ana jobs : males 

2. 1950 's and jobs : females 

3. I960 's and the War cn Poverty 

4. ' &>ur<»a of^l^^ 

5. iJhenpioymeht: a matter of defljoitio^ 

6. The occn:^tions^^ 

Materials 

Iricluded in this manual for use in this module are: 

• Gnqphs: ' 

1. bdctpation 6f P€«»les Biplcyed in Selected Occupations, 
by Raoe^ April 1970 

* ' 47- ■ . 



Ooc^^ of F^n^ed^ in Selected Ocxn:pat^^ 

by BtiiB^^ York CilyV. 19o0 

3. Ocxn;(>ation c^^ 

by RaoB^ April X970 

4. Qocaipational Status of Males in Selected Oocipations, 
by Khtilo badcgm^ 1960 

5. Uhaiployi^t Rates for Puerto Picans, by Sex, 1970 & 1972 

6. Male Iftjmplc^^ by Ethnicity, 1950, /1960, 1972 
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toi^ hew Vork; Puerto ftkan Forum. Inc.. Ii)64, p. 29. 
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iDESCRIPTION. 



1 hour 
Purpose 

Ihe purpose of this nodule is to give you a deeper inpight into the 
perscnaUty dynamics involved in the Puerto Rican fandly in Puerto 
Rioo and in-the ocntlnental United States. An enphasis will toe^plaoed 
on the ciianging roles of nen and women and their effects ai the ocantaipo- 
rary family in the United States. ' 

Learning Objectives 

At the, end of this moduler you will be able to: 

• Define the terms madiisroo and the virginity cult and disaiss 
the status of these value systenss in Puerto Rican society 
and their iitpact on the Puerto 

City today. - 

' ■ ' ■■ ■ •• ■ , • ■ 

• 'Define the concepts of the extended family and the cattpadrazgo 
system in Puerto RLcan <^ 

in Puerto Rican life in the q.S. today. 

• State sore reasons behind th^ changing roles in the Puerto 
\ Rican family in the U.S. 

• State sone exanples of the changing roles in the, Puerto Rican 
family sj^tem indicators of assimilation of Puerto Ricans 
into the "American way of life." 

Description 

Ohe following Jgpics will be^ooverted through lecture and discussicST: 

• Historical roots 

• American iirperialism vs. Hispanic traditions 

• nie family in New York / ^ 
Diffenpntial sex roles 

. 1. Madiisirb and^^ i^ 
; . ''"2. The extended family syst^ ^^^^^^^ 
" # Hi jos de Crianza and the Conpadrazgo system ' 

• * Position of the Puerto Rican woman 
. - 1. In Puerto Rico 




2. In the U.S.' ^ 
Ohe Puerto Idc^ family in Neiw ^ork 
1. Change mid^.^^,c^^ 



2. Gro^ 1950-1960 

;: Mart-erialB '"v^ 

Licltided in this naiujal for use in this ncdule are: ^ 

• Gcnnm te]3itL]x>logy in the extentSed family systems in 
Puerto Rioo and New Yoric City 

• Definition of roadtLsnp and the virginity cult, 
m Notes on "Pubj±o Ri,can Culture and Traditicns" 

• An article on "Ihe Modem Spirit of Santoria" 
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BaHILY SYSTEMS 
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\ 



ChsmdLeta* (old sUpper) > euphimistic vicard vaed to depcribe a nevAjom taty girl. 

. ^ ■IIIIIIII H \ ^ . 

ChancUtero" : ' (old aUpper maker) A maa who_aily aires fenales; apiJelaticn used in a fiuterous • 

MachJ: * (mle' masculine) A term applied to airy activities or traits' that are strioUy k 
.^%t^£^ male as defined.by the culture, i.e., great strength, v^br,- tte^ility 
"to'iSest a great deal of liquor without. showiJig the effects - ser miy madio - to be very 
«mascilixie or dispUy 9uch bdi^ 

■S^ita: (miss) A term' used to apply to an unmarried girl, it subtly InpUes that she is 
i a yiigin. . _ : ■ .'^ ' ' 

yirge n; (virgin) A young vgonan who has never had sexual intercourse. Clean, unsullied . 
anaive, innocent. 



pte: There is n<|t as yet a translation for this term in Spanish. 



^«Ktt a: Mrs. ) i A married wonan^ 
§ 'fetjei -t A wcroan ' \ - ' " 

!>? J&rU ' Jnai<5) ^ ^'^^ thirty who is not married. 

'H^ta: (baUn one, unfit, sterile) ysteriW'ibnan. Ihe term' is W sparingly and 
carried a, great, deal .of stigma for a st^le female. 

t ^M^-inxt^: ' ' (son of a bitdi, whore)^' Use. kiould be ^ded since most Puerto Rican New 
/ Yoricers may regard this as a perscnat insult agaiJtst their mothers. 

?S^^iaW^f Oth^: wonan ameinte (oonciibine, lover) Terms used to describe a female 
C vHno l ives with married nei;!. 



^ 1.' 



j-' lkjad^ concubinato. Basiai^: / (bastards/ out of wedlodc, love Children) Used to aescriba,'; 
'.r the? status ,o£. cliilclren^born out of wedlock. ' , . jvl 

. ^ . ^-Jeten) ■ Childrfen vA» are part of any given- family or hous^l^l 

'uK^eyjen /thov^h.iiiey'roay not; have^^blood-ties to^ the faniiiy. - • . . , , .f? v^'^i; 

i;;S^^:^tiS^^a) ^'A^ riW hi« relationship.involvi.^ ^^.^Sfs'^^L^'S^li^ 
7\ the^patholic Churdi, which hc^ quasi religious' sanctions in Latino cultures. Part o£',uie.^ r^.| 
/#€aaid^*'£anily. system. ' ' - --^^rjiSt; 

'^ faajjadre; ' (godfathiar) The male correspondent .in the baptisimal. rites. 
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O an ad r e ; (godmother) The fenale coorespondent in the baptlsikal 
iftijado ; (godson) - Male v)ho is baptized. i 
Ahijada: (goddaughter) Fenale is baptized. 
ria; (aunt) 
t£o: (uncle]( 

Scfarino ; (n^iiew) , 
Scbrina ; (nieoe) 

Prdjpo ; (cousin) Male, p:|^ico-heiinano (first cousin) ! - 
Priina : (cousin) Female/ prima-herinana (first cousin) 

Madre ; (mother) ' Mother^th the rigiht inflection the voice can be used to curse your 
mother. Other preferable terms ares mama ; papa , mami , papi Viejo (male) , vieja (female) 
Bie last two teians translate to old roan and old wcman. 

Abuelo; (grandfather) 

itojela ; (grandmother) . * 

Bisabuelo ; (greatgrandfather) 
Bisabuela ; (great grandmother) 
Cdntad6; (brother-in-law) 

Cufiada; (sister-in-law) ^ 
: Suegro ; (father-in-law) 
Suegra ; (mother-in-^law) 
3^ pbiitica ; ' (hunt by marriage) 
t£o politico ; (uncie by marriage) 

Malcriado ; (badly brought up, spoiled, bratish, rude) ^ 
Majeriego ; (skirt, chaser, wonahizer, roue) \ 
Solter^; . (a confirmed bachelor) \ 



Soltero; (single^ male) ^ 
Altera; (single female) 
Casado; . (married male) 
Casada ; (married female) 
Nena: (term applied to girl) 
Bebe: 



(baby), term a^splied to both male and female nevAx5ins . 
gSdad flel pavo: (agq of the tiaScey)^ 
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Yemo: (san-ln-law) ' • 

i afema t (daughter-in-law) 

i ^Pariente ; (anyone to v*ion\ you are very distantly related ^ 
' P eqar (le) lbs cuemos : (to put horns on) cockholded husband; a man vdiose wife has betrayed 
Him. 

Cabrori- (he-goat) term lised to denote a nan whose wife has betrayed hiin, but does nothing 
.^^it. Sr?o be^ publically at said to a nan, its m.e is considered very vulgar and 
cause for a fi^t. 

Ponerle una querida ; to keep a mistress 

Puta : (whore, prostitute, slut, bitch) a term used to denote a prostitute. 
^ Mujer de la calle ; (wdran of the streets) whore, prostitute. 

Cueror (leather) an extrerrely ctvds and vulgar expression used/^o denote a prostitute. 
Should never be used in public or mixed company. 

Divorciada ; (divoroed femede) / ^ 

.* 

Divorciado ; (divorced male) 
Viuda; (widcw) 

\ . Viudo ; (vn.dcMer) - 

Jtolestar: term used to refer to rape of a forale. 
- l Ultrajar : term used to refer to rape of a female. 
j Hacerle el dario : term used to refer to rape of a female. , 
■ Madrasta ; (stepmother) ^ . \ 
Padrasto ; (st^ father) 

(a term of respect used f^r an older mle. Used with the first name .only - i.e. Don Pepe) 

DdSk; (a term of respect used ft^t an older female, i.e. Dona Pepa) - 



SCTor; (mister) 
Jovencitp ; (young man) 
Jovencita; (young woman) 



Defixdtican of Terne 



MachisiTD and the Virginity Cult are two of the most powerful socio- 
cultural value sy stents that define and dictate not only the proper 
roles lot nen and wonen but also the proper behavior between nales 

and f finales. 

i ■ , 

Jtochisnp defines the typical macho (man) as the absolute ruler and 
source of authority in the family system. He is the sole provider for 
that family and as such controls the money he earns. In turn, his wife 
is (fependent on him for allowances for food, clothing, etc. ^ This alla«^- 
ance may come every payday or vvhenever the male decides it is necessary. 
In relation to the children and his vdfe, he is the final arbitrator 
of argunents and administers discipline - he is the ultimate threat. 
In being the sole provider and in maintaining this family system, he is 
entitled to respeto (respect) fron his wife, his children, and society 
at large, as m buen padre (a good father) and un buen esposo (a good 
husband) . ^ 

Machismo iirplies that "men are of the stxeets" and "wonsn are of the 
hare." ( El horbre es de la calle, la muyer es del hogar .) Thus, 
machisiTD also enphasizes sexual strength and worldly knowledge as 
badges of manhood. Ohis irtplies that a man is entitled to sexual 
access to other females besides his wife. Tenporing this view as a 
carefree Don Juan is the societal expectation that he will conduct" 
such actions behind his wife's back and that he will maintain the 
household eccaicnacally. He also has the perogative of man's personal 
freedom - to core and go as he sees fit. Machismo thus encourages 
and abets such behavior as gairbling, drinking, cockf ighting , billiards, 
and daninos\as parts of those "rites of manhood." In addition, however, 
it puts an ertphasis on the family "name" as a responsibility of the 
male to keep as clean as possible. To ensure thi.s, an elaborate system 
of checks and restrictdons has been set dcwn for the behavior of 
females of the household, specifically, young virgins, so ttet the 
family is given respeto by the cannunity at large.^ 

Machismp also views men' as inhejcently super i^or to vonen both physically 
and intellectually. It defines women as having an inborn weakness and 
being susceptable to succurtbing to, teirptation\ As suc±i, she is in 
need of a male to guarantee that she is protected at all times. 

The Virginity Cult , on the other hand, demands that a girl be', pure and 
clean in mind, that she be ignorant of sexual matters and tliat she 
guard her virginity until she marry a wiser, wordly mij^e . ( macho) who 
will teach her about her sexual duties to him. To insuire this the 
young girl is sexually segregated at an early age (6-7 yea2;s old) fron 
the coipahy of boys and diaperoned throughout her courtship 1:^ a male, 
family meirtoer or other older female; ' \^ 

. Upon marriage, a "good girl" becomes a "good wife" by making the fds^s 
of her attention and devotion, her home. This includes being a good \^ 
and clean housekeeper, providing a role model for her children of 
absolute virtue, and by not resisting her husband's sexual advances. 
She is viewed as a model mother when her^ children adore her (specially 
the bdys) and she shows absolute obedience to her husband's dictates. 
Clearly then, these two terms ( Machisno and Virgimty Cult ) outline a 
social order in which the self sacrxtice or tne remaie is contrasted 
ydth the male's freedom. , 

(See the end of this section for definitions of other terms in the 
following discussion. ) > . 
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Ihere are a variety of alternatives to \^ch basic questions and chaUenges can be answ^ed 
in a given culture. OheSe answers enable a person to define his cultural belief s and srnul- 
taneously define himself. One can assune that within a given culture, life is Ifved^t 
according to comonly accepted' patterns \diich give people a sense of unity. It is these 
patterns that identify the group and its uniiy. ' , 

In the Puerto Rican culture, the typical adiiit is raised in a traditional, ^^irndy striactured .. 
world whidi is based on respect for -a suprene being, for the hierarchy in the ccrmmity, 
auS for his/h.ir parents. Ihere is a pronise of life after death, an est^loshed order^anong. 
living nen, and a strong belief that each person ha? his/her. "place" in that system. - ^cifi- 
caUvT being a nian in^ having a keen sense of one' s inner- worth as an i^idiA^ual^^^ 
cisiro authority fixnay over his wife and cMldren at hone, and receiving respect . 
yocnger than oris^. It is also fideUty to deep faitdly loyalties, and .a preference of 
fandly over others, and daimstrating mastery 'over those fci^s.of work ,^ch are^a^ inan s_ ^ 

" responsibility.- In a similar sense;; being a wonan means being respct^ible, faithful, sub- 
SSSS/dbeSent, and hunble. T^ditionally, the «:««n's role has been f^^^^^ 

-Sound toe affair4 of the'hciteflshe has been obligated toy social custcm to ^^Jf^j!? J 
S maintain a subordinate role, tol his desires Most Puerto Rican wqtnp>_^^^ 

tSSgiously brought CP, and while they are^ taught to seek, a man-who as^ 'sferip-' (serious) , 

jS^^S^SSlS^ld Sat love and<^_^ iniditate.and alitost unspeakabJ^^acI^ g^ 
God and man. 

Keeoinq all this in perspe;;^ve, one- realizes iimecjiately that. ^S^^^ cultural valaaes 

S S?eSatS^inS S SSing processes of the 'individual frm:bi3H±^ it ^^^^^^^^^ an even 
harder^tacle for Puerto Ricans to overcoroe in t^e milieu of the i^rican ori 

Puerto Rican cultural traditions and customs fall within the following four major areas: , 
piS?o^cS FaSl? (B) Family values (G) Beligipn and (D) Migration to the Mainland.: 



7 ■ ■ 

Ihe Puerto Rican Family 



Puerto Ricans firmly believe that, at the heart of their culture is^the faroily. The 
structure of family Ufe is believed to have been significantly "influenced by Spanish. ^ 
colonization, slavery, and the anerican influence on the econcniy. 0^ Spanish 
colonial culture had the greatest-ef feet on family Ufe resulting m the following 

'features:. _ ■ ■ • 

1. Pre-eminence of the.^Fami3^ : ihe Puerto Rican is' canscientious^abc^ his role 
in the family. He believes in his irrportance in terms of his family role. 

. 'hIs world ccnsists;,of a pattern of" intiinate personal relatiaiships,^ 

r^lationshiis ar4 those of . his family. Everything that makes hain an individual,^his 
coifidence, sense of security,, and identity, are perceived in .relationship to toe ■ 
St of his family. Ebr .exai^.le, toe dcrninant,terw3enqy iit toe Pi^ 
is to speak Spanish. TradiUcnally, the husband is the head of the family and 
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prcwider tvho is looked after by the wife. Ihe parents have some say in the selection 
of spouses for their children (though the American influence has taken away a lot of 
this liberty). The father is respected by all, the wife is faithfial, the son 
. obedient, and the daughter virtuoias. 

Other exanpl^s showing the inportance of family roles are. in courtship, where marriage 
is still considered much more a union of two families than in the U.S. , in the deep' 
sense of family obligation whereby one's primary responsibilities are to family and 
friends, and also in the use of "names," v*sere the individucQ uses two family names 
along-with-his given haaiB ~ l ~T : ~ 

'\ 

Ihe "Machismo" Concept of Man ; A second featiare of the Puerto Rican family is the 
ZDle of authori-^ exercised by the man. lb be a "macho" (a virile male)^ is one of 
the dominant values inculcated into the male child and vdiich continues to be valu^ 
in manhood. It is a trait si^ported by permissiveness' in behavior and sonetinies 
narrowly linked with sexual potency. It is believed that man is innately superior 
to wonan, and he expects to exercise his authority in the family. He often feels 
free to make decisions without consulting his wife, and he expecjts to be obeyed v^en 
he gives oarmands. It is inportant to note that in contrast to the role of coop- 
eration -and ccnpanionship which wcnen xjsually fulfill in American families, Puerto 
Rican wcfnen have a definite subordinate role (though it is in tlie process of being 
redefined because of an emerging middle class) . Ihe traditional role of vonan is 

^ well defineii^ and ordinarily maintained as siibordinate to the authority of the male. 

■ For exancie, wcnen until recently v^\ild not make decisiqns regarding consulting a 
doctor of seeking medical treatitent for the children without first obtaining her 
husband's pemission. 

Nonetheless, it should.be noted that even though Fnearto Rican men hold this innate 
sxjperior position over their wcinen, wanen still have subtle ways of influencing clieir 
men. Ihe infliaence of mother^ over son is particularly strong in the Puerto Rican 
culture. 

Another exanple of man's sxj^Derior position is often reflected in v^at Americans 
call the "double standard." As iji most cult ores, there is a definite distinction 
between a "good" woman (ava prote'^ed as a virgin until marriage and then after 
marriage as a wife and mother) find a "bad ' watian (one available for man' enjoyment) . 
Pu^:i:o Ricans express extreire concern over their 'vranen. Both fathers and brothers 
feel a strong obligation to protect them. On the other hand, a great deal of freedan 
is granted the males. It is expected, and often encouraged, for a boy to have 
^ sexual experiences with wcmen before maririage. A boy is r2i:ised and encA^uraged "to 
be a man" and to venture out, v*iile a girl is shelter€5f3 progressively witliin the 
family as she matures. 

COrpadrazgo : Another influence irtplanted by the Spanish coloni^^ers is the institution 
of "ccnpaBres . " 3 ihe^se are people v^o are cCnpanion parents with ^dhe nat\iral parents 
of the child (go(^?arents) . Ohe man is the "cd^yadre" and \tha waticin is the "conadre."' 
Ccnpadres are often relatives of the child, ^^ey constitute a nei'work of ritual 
kinship and can be sponsors for baptism, ccnfirmation, or ma:a:i-iCj^. There are- 
occasions v^en intense friendships lead mei> and wcxnen to cari^i^'<^„r tJiemr- Ives coipadres 
or conadres. Generally, they have a deep sense of obligation: bo eo^ii other for 
eccnonic assistance, stpp xrt, and enoouragemeiit. \ ^ . 

Just as Spanish colonization of Puerto' Rico influenced the Puerto Rican family as it 
is today, so did slavery and the U.S. role in the econcmic develc^itient of Puerto 
Rico.- Slavery/, as in any other cultiare, had a devastating effect on family li^Ee'. The 
instability and the iitpemsanence of the slave family' vMch was bou^t, sold,|an^ ex- 
changed with no re^rd for the permstfient family unian, created inany broken families. 
Spanish colonial tradition dvid prov ide sane advant:ages to women and the resultant 
children of extramarital relationships^ since Spaniards felt "morally bound" to the 
respQnsibility> of caring ai^ pxtsvidihg f or those they consorted with. 

Ihough overall, ' tlie U.S. considers it^^elf instrumental in helping Puerto Rico attain 
its freedan from colonial rule ^id achieve its autonanqy, the influence of the United 



states on the JLsland's cultural developntent has had sore negative effects. For exonple, 
the educatioial system was controlled by Americans after the annexation , and modeled 
after the ArnBrican system. Bie educational system was not surrendered to t±ie Puerto 
Rican goveminent until 1948. During these years, Puerto Rican children were subjected 
to teachers \A\o knew little or no Spanish, and v*io for the most part had a total dis- 
regard for the traditional Puerto Rican culture. Equally glaring in its effect was 
the religious influence from the mainland. Although Catholicism was deeply rooted 
in the Spanish tradition on the island, American Catholic personnel, Protestant . 
dencminations, and Pentecostal sects irrplanted a strong American influence on the 
religious life. This, coupled with Puerto Ricans returning from the mainland with 
strong influences of mainland culture, negatively affected the family relationship. 

A final note about the Puerto Rican family. It is lirportant to point out that in 
Puerto Rico, unlike the continental ITnited States, no family is alone. Each is 
widely extended and each supports its various meambers. The following four types 
are camonly thou^t of within the overall structvure: 

1. ihe "extended" family ; those families with strong bonds and frequent interaction 
among a wide range of natural or ritual kin. Grandparents, parents, and children 
may live in* the same household, or they may have separate households, but visit 
often. (This type is the nost obvious source of strength^and support.) 

2. The "nuclear" family : the conjugal unit of father, mother, and children, nqt 
living close to relatives and with weak bonds to the extended family. ^ (In 
response to social and econcndc development, their numbers are increasing.) 

3. The "ccnibined" ifamily of oth^ unions ; , among Puerto Ricans, coiibinations of father, 
mpther, their children and the children of another union or unions of hus^^and or . 
wife is a camon phenonenon. One may know of many children with different names 
'living in cne "household. The siblings consider themselves just as related by 
marriage as if by blood. 

4. The "nt3t her-based" family ; this type, msntioned previously, occurs v^en the mother 
h"as had children by one or more mEsn, but does not haye a permanent male consort in 
the hone, or has several children by one spouse .and '"is divorced. 

F amily Values — Aspects, influences , and Meanings 

There are so-called "official" values that have . long been attributed to Puerto Rican 
society, .and they include:* d strong enphasis upon respect and dignity, a fatalistic out- 
look, an assunption of male superiority, and a humanistic view of the world, it is said 
that seme of the consequences of these values have resulted in Puerto^ Ricans having a 
t^dency towards' being individualistic, easy-going in social affairs, hospitable, loving 
and tolerant of children, and willing to break small rules in order to do favors tor 
sentimental reasons.- Sane- aspects of these values vMch make up Puerto Rican family 
life and that have influenced "their developrent have alrea^ been mentioned. Because 
of the broad range, only the outstanding values will be discusspd. 

l^^Perscnalisnor- This is the basic value of Puerto Rican cultured - ^^^^^ the belief in 
the innate worth and uniqueness of each person, and is a form of individualism which- 
focuses on Ae inner importance of the person and his goodness or worth o£ haJTselt. 
It is the value that allows each Puerto'Sican to feel "dignidad' (inner dignity) . 

In a^two class society where Uttle mbbility was possible, a man was born 
into his social and econcxnic position. . .he defined his value in terms ot ^ 
the qualities and behavior that made a man good or respected in the social 
position vtierfe he found himself .4 

•mere are different aspects of "personalismo" and one readily allows a Puerto Rican 
to trust his destiny to the judgmsnt of sane other strong-willed 'father figure who 
is nore charismatic than he. This aspect allows a man to demand obedience f ran one s 
inferiors but also permits the "master" to obey his si^^eriors. This creates a tendency 
'to rely heavily on persons in authority as well as faith in. person-to-person contact. 



Puerto Ricans agree that tliere is no substitute for a face- to- face meeting. 



2. Respeto ; A man, or for that matter any person within the Puerto Rican society , is d 
thought to be worthy of **respeto" (respect) , but the element of '^respeto'^ which is " 
usually coTTnunicated in a very subtle way, concerns the person's basic right to a 

self. Using this universal ritual idicm, all Puerto Ricans may make statements to 
each other concerning their ceremonial and moral worth as social persons. Although 
at times, representatives of different segments of society converge upon one another, 
the elements of " respeto'* and its associated ceremonial order is one of the number 
df ways vtiich allow Puerto Ricans to "tune in" upon a cannon network. In Puerto Rico, 

men treat each other with more formality than one finds in the U.S, Any "falta de 

^ respeto" (lack of respect) towards another violates his dignity. Perhaps due to the 

values of respect and dignity, Puerto Ricans are a sensitive people, who avoid direct 
confrontations if soneone's feelings may be injured. 

3. ' Human ismo ; Humanism is another trait linked with Puerto Rico's roots. In Latin 
America, nations have been led by either, strong armed military caudillos (the macho) 
or esninent intellectuals (the humanist) . Puerto Rico has traditionally prized the 
man who ccmbines "dash" with " intellect 

t, 

4. Sentimentalismo : Puerto ■ Ricans possess a sentimental quality which is strong and 
visible. Tliis does not Tt\ean that Puerto Rico is a paradise of soft-hearted saints, 
but there is a sentimentality that ameliorates personal conflicts and makes many 
small favors possible. 

5. A Sense of the Spiritual ; The Puerto Rican . generally has a spiritual sense, and 
believes that the soul is more iirportant than the. body. He tends to think of life in 
terms of ultimate values and spiritual goals/ and egresses a willingness to sacrifice , 
material satisfactions for them. 

6. Fatalism : Associated with the spiritiaal value is the deep sense of fatalism. It is i 
a belief that life is controlled by supernatural forces, that one should be resigned " 
to misfortune, anc^, that one should rejoice to good fortune. This <3uality leads to the 
acceptance of many events considered inevitable, and softens the personal guilt of 
failure. 

7. Sense of Hierarchy ; The Puerto Rican has always accepted the concept of a hierarchical, 
society. Part of this is a result of the two-class system where its members never 

. conceived of a world in which, they could move out of the position fron v^ich they 
were bbrh. Ihe hierarchical concept contributed to the belief that a person's worth 
was distinct fron a person's position in the social structure. , 

C. Religion 

Religion has played a focal' role in Puerto Rican culture and has affected the experience of 
inmigrants v^o have* cone to the United States. There are three religious ideologies that 
have cotB to the United States. There are three religious ideologies that have influenced 
roost Puerto Ricans: Catholicism, Protestantism> and Spiritualism. 

Catholicism ; Like all of the Spanish enpire, "Roman Catholicism" was brought to the 
island with the conquest. To a Spani'ard, the Catholic faith was the one true faith, 
the most , iirportant thing for vMch a man should live or die, and the most iirportant 
gift he could give to another. The conquistadors were as determined to pass their 
religion on to the indigenous people of Borinqueri just as they were to colonize the 
island and incorporate the Spanish language into their lives. 

Being a Catholic in the Latin American sense is different fron being Catholic inl the ^ 
United States. In the U.S., being Catholic is a personal choice or ccmnitment, but 
Latins believe there is a sense of identity based on their religion because it is 
part of the ccmnunity of v^ich they are part. TV^p irtportant observations need to be' ^ v| 
made abouti the styl- of Catholicism found in Puerto. Ricoi -First, Puerto Ricans perceive^ 
of their religious life in the same sense as they do their family: that it consists - . 
of clostf', intimate and personal relationships. In this instance though, the relation- 
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ships are with the saints, the Blessed Virgin, and various manifestations of the Ix^rd. 
They pray to them, light candles to them, build shrines in their horos to them, and 
they expect favors and protection fran them in re turn • But this personal relation- 
.ship with the saints often takes place outside the t^anized structure of the C3iurch. 
.Catholicism penetrates their lives. Even if theire y^exe no organized Church to attend, 
the relationship more than likely would continue. 

Secondly, Catholicism and the. Spanish culture were never ccrpletely absorbed by all the 
natives of Borinquen. Many of the indigenous peoples retained remnants of their 
"pre-Discovery'' religious fites. In addition, African rites brought by the slaves 
during the early Colonial years were intermingled with seme of the folk' practices of 
the Catholics. As a result, there are practices within the culture thai; have un- 
Catholic elements of worship, bvtt are simply considered another variety of devotion 
(e.g., spiritualism, mitas, and santerismo). \ 

It is ijtportant to note that after the annexation of Puerto Rico to the qnited States 
in 1898, the stesidy increase of American priests and religious personnel became 
noticeable. The effort resulted In the establishment of a Puerto Rican Catholic ^ 
Church that had a definite American character. Ihere was no longer great \ emphasis 
on the sacramsnts, and 'the development of Catholic schools based on the An^erican model 
occurred— characteristics of the "folk religion" were obliterated, while; the religious 
personnel, v^o spoke little or no Spanish, neglected the Spanish pultiaral traditions. 

Protestantism ; In 1898, Protestants came along with the infl\ax of American Catholic 
religious personnel . Originally, the different Protestant grovips agreed among themy 
selves to' avoid cdrpetition in their efforts.- ^Ihey proceeded to divide the ^ island 'into 
territories, each one assigned to a particular Protestant denonination. However, 
when the Pentecostal sects arrived and began evangelizing, they disregarded the original 
.agreement, and consequently penetrated all parts of the island. It seems th^t because 
of the econonic changes of the island-vtiieh-oceurred with its industrialization, a 
. social and psychological vacuum was created in many poor Puerto Rican families. The 
Pentecostal congregation cotpensated for the loss of the traditional style of \ life 
through its ideology, and reinforced traditional moral and cultural values. ; 

Spirit ualism ; Another aspect of religious life in Puerto Rico is the interes^ in 
spirittaalisn. Spiritualism is the belief that the visible world is surrounded^ and 
influenced by an invisible world which is populated by spirits. The practice is , 
.ba;5ed on the belief that man can establish contact with the spirit world and u^e 
the power to influence the spirits either to the detriment of another or through a 
favorable action. The beliefs and practices of spiritualism are distributed throughout 
the society and are most of ten interwoven with social life to dispel tensions ai^d 
anxieties. t 

The "efepiritista" (the spiritualist, \v4io mo^t often is a wonan) has a wide knowledge 
of folk, practices in nedicine. She reccninends herbs, potions, and folk remedies^for, - 
all kinds of j^ysical apd itental fllhesses. AJjtost every Puerto Rican barrio had a 
"botanica," a store vAiich sells herbs, potions, prayers, and other devices, reccntiended 

the "espiritista." The spiritualist is often the substitute for the doctor, and 
has the caTf)lete confidence of her clients since v*iat she recopiends is familiar, \ 
simple, and traditional. It has been suggested that spiritualists serve as psychiiatrists 
and that spiritualism functions as an outlet for mental.' illness. What a psychiatrpt 
might diagnose as nental illness is need of institutional. care, a spiritualist defines 
as suffering from evil spirits. In this way, with the spiritiialist's help, the \ 
individual can cope with the spirits/that are troubling him ai^d remain undisturbed ^d 
functional within^his om comiunity. 



TKB EETOCTS OF MIGIV\Tia} ON c!ULTURE 



The migration of Puerto lUcans fran the island to the U.S. mainland is unique. It is such for 
a variety of reasons, but fgr our purposes here, It is unique because of the effect it has had 
on its traditions, custctna, and values. Tha focus on this report centers upon tlie identity of 
Puerto Ricans as a group. It is this identity first nblded by 400 years of Spcxnish .colonization 
^ and then by alrost^BO years of American annexation that has been rrost affected. .Although we 
have shown that the Puerto Rican culture is deeply rooted in' the Spanish tradition, it has been 
extremely affected by American standards since the turn of the century. 

A nunpber of factors^ contributed to nvLgration, including population increase, econonic pressure, 
accessible transportation, and the fact that there is no legal or political restriction on 
migration. For whatever reasons, their institutions have undergone a great deal of change due 
to the migration to the mainland. What has suffered the most f ran* Puerto Rican migration has 
- been the family . 

Puerto Ricans are from a warm, friendly island. Family and neighbors are important to them. 
In 'the cities, they have scmetiros found people to be cold and alien. They were misunderstood 
because of their language and custcms, and they were discriminated against.' The smallness of 
island cities nourishes the individual and keeps him frcm being anonymous. The lack of 
anonymity has tended to reinforce traditicnal custans and conventions. The^mass migration of ' 
Puerto Ricans to U.S. cities, where they live in slums and housing projects, has caused serious 
social problems for them.. • ' 

It has long been recognized that Puerto, Ricans migrate as nuclear families. When family 
members noved to the mainland urban centers, the destruction of the "extended" family concept 
began to take effect due to distance between them. The supporting network upon which the 
family could always rely began to weaken. " ' 

Ahothiar serious shift in family life occurred in the traditional .roles of husband and wife. 
Because men wepe either not qualified for available jobs on the mainland or simply were unable 
to find eitployment, Puerto Rican wcmen frequently foiand a larger and easier marketplace for 
their donsstic skills. Even more disturbing to sons men, was the fact that warren often earned 
higher wages than they did. The women in rrahy families, some for ?±ie first tine, were able to 
supplement the family income mti'l their men could be gainfully ernployed or maintain cin econonic 
independence.. Having their wives support them and their families was more than seme Puerto 
Rican men could accept. P^s a result, irany men left their families in disgrace. It was obvious 
that the inpact of American culture on the traditional . roles was* devastating, and the' dignity 
and pride* of the men was even further threatened by the nev/ role of Puerto Rican women in this 
country. 

Additional family problems plagued the Puerto Rican migrants. Jr Since they came from a country 
v*iere children were expected to respect and obey their parents without question, Puerto Rican 
adults living on the mainland found it difficult to accept parental permissiveness towards 
their children in the mainland society. ^American children were taught to be self-reliant, 
: aggressive, and conpetitive, while the Puerto Rican child was more submissive. -The gravest 
prd^lem of control became giving unmarried girls the same kind of protection they would have 
given them in Puerto Rico. To allow a daughter to go out unprotected, for any reason, was 
saiething the men in the family considered iirmoral. The tensions ci^^ated between parents and 
« children were extrejnely difficult to manage. The parents tried to teach Puerto Rican culture 
in their hones ^ but Puerto Idcan children were being brought up in American sphools and were 
enjoying their new found freSdon. They' rebelled against the old-world attitudes of their ' 
parents. , / 

: It was against this backdrop^ that drug addiction became one of the major problems affecting 
inner city Puerto Rican families. As the disintegration of traditional values and customs 
began to take place, the increased vse of narcotics became more apparent. The Puerto Rican 
family was in no way prepared to face Miat seemed like insurmoimtable ecmonac, vocational, 
U adxacational, and linguistic pressxares. As a solution to escape the acconpanying social and 
1. : p^chological problems, -many . Puerto ^Ricans joined the ranks of drug users. 

|:iU.tJx>ugh drug addiction .is a major problem in the Puerto Rican ccnrnunity, reliable statistics 
11^33 to their exact nurttoers are not readily available. Until recently, standardized formats 



ware ne»t vwea In ooUeoUon data ByBtenw and, consequently, the nuniber of Puerto Rioan uaers 
Jview being msx^d into the Black, White, and Hispanic groupings. 

iorufl Uteratute on Puerto Ricana is scant, hc^er, scne of those articles att«iiT>ting to 
wStify and examine causes of drug usage and possible solutions for its treatarent are 
iAoluded in the Advanced Reading Assignments. 
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($ reprint of <xn avHole that appecwed in "Nueotro" mgaaine^ a national magaaine for 
Uitinos* in MaraH 1978. Hhe ax^tiate ma wHtten by Luia Zalamea-,who ia a Colmhian-hovn wnter 
that apeaiaUaad in travel. He haa alao had a novel publiahed in. Englioh and four hooka 
.V!^M!lh9^ Spaniah. ; 

■ PerhapB it was the bounti,fviX nature of a aunnyr yet orisp,' February nomlng.in Florida, or the 
froaien daiquiris m shared at a small bar in the h6art of Little Havana's Eighth Street., But 

■a strange bond of comradeship began to develop between waelf and this troubled Cuban businessman 
whose first nama was Hector. As the branch director of a gongtruction ccnipany at a tij^ when. , 
that industry was hurting in South Florida, Hector was being browbeaten by his board of -direato3»^ 
to thft brink of resignation. So he had finally agreed to tal^a his wife's advictf, and turn to , \ , 
the immticai religion of santeria for help. He had already followed a few prellndnary in- 

.;$tructions fron the santera, or priestess. Now he was about to meet with her to proceed with -/ 

; Exorciam wade its way- fron Roman Catholicism into the santeria' ritual long before William Blatty 
.wrote "She Exorcist. Indeed the interest in the occult that is growing in "the^U.S. is scniething 
ll^that is taken thoroughly for granted among thousands of, Latinos. Far from being a fading 
Ivestige of the past, santeria - like such distantly related practices as puranderismo - is 
'i qetting nore and more popular,. And the values expressed through mysticism are being taken 
'^CKeMingly seriously by the practitioners of such "cooler" sciences as medicine and psychology. 
.Despj,te, aU this histo^ and growth, I was largely ignorant of the details of this mystical 
^religion all around me. * 

So 'when a friend of fered to Introduce" me to Hfector, I acdepted. New as his 3 p.m._^apEX3intitient 
-with the santera grew near, he admitted he was apprehensive and asked me to cote along. I 
had heard that santeria, unlike Haitian voo-doo, accepts thei curious with no distinction fron 
the faitl^ul. iteassitted on this point by w 

1S» tenple was a h^ in one of the quietest streets of . southwest 

-mami, dis fron neighboring holies only by a discreet gold star over the carport. 

Ihe whole place, especially the ifmer roans, had a strange and peaceful 

trusted witH the afternoon heat. -Ehe santera,. a handscne and lithe mulata in her early forties, 
acknowledged my presence with a friendly smile ,and a flcwery greeting, then gave- her full 
attentioTto Hector as she led him to the first of several altars consecrated to the Orishas, 
the most pow^ful gods and goddesses of santeria. 

?:se^al plates" were'filled with candy, pieces of vAiite com cake and coconut " 

the favorite foods of the Orishas, and it's a wair,of c)btaining their intepentim^ 
r . the santera . explained to Hector - v«io w^ looking strangely white, with tiny traces of Perspira . , 
tacn on:his forehead. Then she signaled for us to follow her to a-^^er "^.^.^^^ - 
|:?of ^the>.house and motioned Hector to sit in. a str^ght chair, I edged. my way into the^gloan , 
'*-^'a;.qqrner, leaning against the wall, afid she made no further reference to nty presence. . 

iSfi-t^ f o\n:"ii^il^iS^sof coconut rind, which she toss?d to the floor. Some landed - 
«i'C€he white side up, others with the skin on top. Ohis divining system, she told l}™f " - .| 
^■5by:ypriests^and;.priesteases to ask their saint-guides to answer any questions their inquires 

^i-l'hl-^*'' ' « ^ • , ^ '/-W' 
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may ^m, ancl aluo to provida aalubions tp tliei^r iimiadiate problama, W^a alight womn studied 
th© rind3 and tiian aaid gravely i "Everything m&m to be dieinteigrating in your hands, I 
muoh tcoubia in your work, 'Vi\&m ara fivq ren who are agoijiat you," 

Heator had a fiv©-nv^n board of directara, | I could aee hia akoptiaiam turn into uneaay respeottB 
' His posture egged her on, and she throw tfe rinda once more. Again aha diagnoead; "A pcwerful^ 
©nenv- ^ A apell has been cast," Her jsmalli mouth turned to a reaaauring emtlea "Our religion ia 
a positive force, though, only to do good,l So we will exert this force to neutraliase tlia evil 
spell, yte win need the help of the nost powerful Orishas; Obatala, the all-iulghty God of 
purity, ^han we shall invoke to rid you of; evil influences j Eahu, who has the key to every door 
emd is the guardian of every road and whosfei permiaaion muat be secured before obtaining the 
help of other Oriahas; and Change, god of fire and thunder, who will give you strengtli and / 
cunning for your struggle." 

Hector now looked relaxed, as if suddenly he had yielded up Wis problems. And even though the 
Santera left us alone while she went to prepare various items! for the exorcism, he said nothirtg 
to me? he merely stared at a far comer smiling sweetly. Wheik she returned, she spread a white 
, Jfnat in front of Hector, and placed on it a cauldron with knives, a few small implements, a 
dish witli tiny dark stones and a large machete with a red handle, which she placed ceremoniously 
against die wall. Then, she set several thick, candles around the lodges. 

She boved several time^ and poured a sweet4smelling perfume into his cupped hands , then 
annointed his forehead with it, saying, "My son, with the permission of your Guardian Angel, 
.1 pray that youi; hands, your ears, your eyejs and your nose - in the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit - shall not touch, see, hear or smell evil. I fncw< cast away any evil 
spirit that may put difficulties on your road to good. And lastly. and most special, I pray 
to your mouth against any potions that may harm your good state of health, detain your progress, 
or make you obey the-will of others." rr * ^ ^ 

I had an enormous sense of relief that this i was the end, but then she motioned him to kneel at 
the mat before the .cauldron, and,* disappearing briefly, she brought back a live red chicken, 
which she ceremoniously "presented" over his head, chest and shoulders, ^he Santera ccnroanded A 
in a voice without inflection, ''Take the chicken and offer it to Orishas." As if in a trance, ^ 
\Heator re^ached tor the sullen bird which, probabli^ drugged, did not offer resistance. "Now 
make your request to the gods," she ^dded. ^ 

He remained for a long time clutching the chicken/ Then, without warning,, she produced a 
small, sharp knife and deftly cut the chicken's throat; Hector held on as if glue^ to the 

.'contracting body. .Leading his hands with her own, she aiined the flew of bursting blood from 
the animal's neck to bathe the cauldron, the machete and "all the other implements. I felt 
somewhat nauseated, and .was seized witH' wonder that the two of us - educated,' responsible 

' men - were* in this situation. But the woman's voice, ^v^ich nw was deeply guttural, ccnpelled 
his allegiance as she spoke in a strange tongue:. , "Xan^o mani cote Xango mani cote^olle masa 
Xango mani cote mani cote alle masa Xango ari bari cote Xango., ,," \ 

■ ■ . ( ' ■ ' , 

He watched, fascinated, as she poured honey over the bloody cauldron and machete and ii\en ' 
covered the sticky mixture with feathers plucked fron the dead chicken. Then 3he removbd 
the mat, carefully cleansed the floor of any remnants pf blood fron the sacrifice, and motioned 

• hjjn back into the wooden chair, This time, she prepared a paste of VN^ite com, coconut meat , 
and dende oil, again annointed his hands and forehead ^d spoke in the strange tongue: "Ilia 
~lfni-ile oro ilia mi ile ofo vira ye yeye qyo ^ya mala ye icu oche echo...." ^en she took a 
drink of rum and spat it out, spraying the candles and other ceremonial cbjects, and finally 
threw' the coconut rinds „again. They ^all came up on the white side. 

"A very good omen, my 'son," fehe said. "Now you will vahquish your enemies' and their evil 
designs. The Orishas are pleased with your sacrifice." She shoved the enamel plate closer 
' to him, and he put into it an envelope v^ich he had obviously prepared beforehand. He did 
not tell me hcw^pach was in it. • . " ' I i V :;; 

^ Three days later | Hector flew to Tampa for a special session with his five-man board of 
♦directors. In his pocket, he carried a necklace of red and black peony beads and a/ small . ' "i 
crucifix made of the magic wood of the ceiba tree; the santera had given it to him earlier as ^ 
a talisman. At the mee'ting, he delivered an iitpassioned speech defending his policies and.' 



mA woaived a atirong ocnndtatiant f kcto the majority. With it oaire a new confcraat. 

Tiw M«n him once again, and we sixike only briefly of the experience. He UieoriaoH t^wt the 
KiSi tS^na^St^sSSio^ that^e poSrs of the santera are nothing but the payclAa 
IISMy \S5h ow K Crcm en? being to another, and be traneforn«a - as hl« 

ffperfonal case - into 8elf*ccin«id«>nc» and poaitiw action. 

He ia on top right now, and attention to the Oriihaa ia relegated to hia wife. But J auppote 
at hiBMXt reverse he will return to the aantaro and once again place hie faith in her pcwera 
ap roilUona of others have done in the past and will continue to do. 



«%oknonOTv," as it is called, generally meani that two^finvlly names sf^ uied wthea?, 
„ — ,^2 qaroift is' ttw name of RcJaes'to'i lathe? 'i fftthe*> 

SFfTfather. (If the man ii to be a<^si§d by one 
but not the secjond. ) Bie wife of Itoberlip writes hep 
nEnB lMariaTRlvara de aaroia . 'she retains the family name of her father^ father, 
ifwra' : and ahe adopta, usually with the "de," the first name of her husband, Qaroia, 



In the Velaaquea Dloticnary "Maoho" is defined as being amtsng other things « "1. A male « 
ahimal; in particular, a he-nwle or a he-goat. 2. A wsquline plant.. ai- maawllne, 
vkgorouf, rcbuat n\ale." -Ihe noun "maoho" is related to the verb "imohaoar," pound, 
f f mly and strongly, .. to believe in God fimly and sincerely," and the vprb "maohetear," 
"Ito Ixsget more males than feroales.* ' , ' 

It iiB poaalble that this cuatan could have been reinforced by the Spaniards sijice the 
'ihdianfl had a similar one called "guaitiao." people became related by bxood by 
gUaitiao. They made a small cut cn the wrists and crossed both wrists so that the 
blood of one mixed with the blood of the other. In that way they became guaitiaoa or 
, "blood brothers, " 

Pitzpatrick, Joseph P. , Puerto Rlcan Amsricans : ihe Meaning of Migra tion to the Mainland, 
Pfcentice-Hall (NJ) , 1971, p. 90. '■ 
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1 hour 
Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to increase awarenefss of sane of the 
latest cultural develc^nents in the Puerto Rican r Latino oonniunities in 
the United States. ^ ^ 

Leamijig Objectives 

At the end of this module, you will be able to: 

• E>q>lain the cultural and linguistic iteanin^^ behind the term 
, salsa . 

• Identify at^ least three socio-cultural problem areas for 
Puerto Ricans as depicted in the "Puerto Rican Obituary," 

by Pedro Pietri. • 

Description 

This session is coiposed of the poem, "Puerto Rican Obituary," discussions 
surrounding the "divided nation" issue and a presentation on Nuyorxcan 
dfiiveldpn^ant. 

^terials \ ^ ^ 

Included in this manual for use in this module are: 

• "Nuyorican Aspects of the Mainland Puerto Ricaii Culture" by 
Frank Espada 

• Transcript bf the poem, "Puerto Rican Obituary" by Pedro 
Pietri 
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NUYQRia\N ASPECTS CP 'IHS MMNLAND -PUERTO KECAN OILTOHE 



Prank Espada 
NovQttjer, 1978 



jathDugh nost first generation iititdgrants never really "left" the Island, that a^,. they always. 
2eS^ St'^sdtB day" they would return to their beloved "isla," this was certainly not^ 
:^^^^ o^gr^^ the New York Puerto Rican oormiunity. The first grov^ becane 
; Sown to the "bridge" generation those who although l^dcn in Puerto ^<^' J^^^ t^ lv^ 
fSfe (usually unde^ 10) and were i^sed an^ educated in Vork. ^ i^^^*^^^-^^ 
Sious advantage (over the old foUc^r ^ ^ already ^ults when they ^^^^^^ 
iffiy bi-lingua! and bi-culturalt they had ^rienc^ /Island traditions and cul^^ and they 
^^SSi HBny ways, acc^^te^ itcdes; /The iirpartance of this "l^^^g^:, ^^^^^ 

ii^SoTo^t be over-«Tphasized. pley became the "wedgef" that began to open doors for the next 
I'^tpapt the inainland l:prn Puerto :Ricans. / 

&mjB second (and third) generatlojci of Puerto Ricans differed in narked ways fron' their Isl^^- 

SSs, They were^re independent, irore wilufe to <3^s^J^™^^y^^^^^ 
^Sd iStitutions, and certainly aflot we aggressive|. They^accepl^ ^glish 
^'^inguage (Spanish was disoourag " ' 
" bi-lingual education) > with 
' .appreciate the first gfenera 



the "well-educated," 
RL6an values. 




in scliDol until a rjelatlvely short tiine ago,; ]With the advent^ 
resulting inability to speak ^Janish fluently. And they did 
s suhcnissivenessjto authority (the teafdier; the doctor r the 



wealth) and their attitudes regarding sonte traditional 



.^ aaaitlxxi, the normal and histx:|rical rebellion of 



fmtxaxxi^ identified with the blade ocmnunity^ affect 
Ihaq^ bringing about more significant changes than 



. second generation of an irmdgrant group 
rapidly changing social conditions of 
cult times, - the social revolution^ n _ 
the Puerto Rican jxis^ a? sharply, per-^ 
in the black ccnnunity. 

-al traditional elements of the culture 



ssentlally, the second generation freed itself from —-^77-^ . ^^ .^.. r.r.ri«r-. f^i-;:,r^ 

m^iot ^sn&^e respect for auth4>rity; unwarranted acceptance of the established order; fatal- 
'{•rim) thereby soydng the seed of alnew Puerto Rican mainland culture. 

^ ' ' - ' - -^- \apon for essentially Vte same reasons ^ 

ectof this new person \ (according to/Islanders) was the in- 
age. OSiat is an lanforgive^le sin. 



Hilling* A Nuk^rican is looked 
; tim culture. However, the w>rst 
likb^ity to handle the Spanish 

Tik^ifBs^', and possibly 03 a result 
^^^-fiican«) # this new generfetioei iden 
^•ri-llie^inilitants of the 60' s, carry'' 
i.-'the^^ legitimacy, ft^ they were 

Ifeif ■ ikjil;"^ side of a bei 



this rejection (for Nu^ricans were not reallyPuerto 



there 




eied Puerto Rican, in an 
the issue of independen( 
to stay. TJ)e dreatis of ^ 
ntain in. Puerto Rico di( 



^ ^ Tieautifiil _ - 

_ is a reverse ndgrati^l pattern (a badk to the Is 
are retumit^. I3ie tfcg^^can is not only here to s 



ramatic diaspora vMch h^ 
^ty a truly national < 
more ih over 60 citiei 
positions, veterans of 



place priiftarily during , 
ttie'1980 Census will « 
^8s the land. In many of 
strtag^les in New Vbrk Ci 



>sfe fanatical way. They became - 
of the island as a banner to 
somaday returning to a smallx ^^lot 
with their parents. And Al-^ 
phen^rtteha), it is the old >' 
he/she has been at the center 
de<;iader awi which has made 



Puerto ^csan oonmanities of 
s dities Nuyoricans arg in 
In' effect; the term - 
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Nixyorican has, in OOTortant rays bec^ a state of mind rather than place, for it synibolizes 
the new, aggressive, resourceful, stuli»m and hardy new breed of Puerto Picans who have shed 
characteristics in the culture which are inimical to survival in this country while retaining 
scne of the Island culture: personalisro, dignidad, respeto, caipasion - invididualism, d 
dignity, respect, ccnpassion. The "ay bendito" ^ culture has spawned the "viva yo" ^ genera- | 
tion, ^ 

But, they face old problems as well as new challenges. The pressures are imronse, scmetimes 
iitpossible: the Puerto Rican adolescent has the highest suicide rate .of any ccnparable age 
group in the country; the rate of dropout (or push-outs) fran high school is the highest of 
any age group? many becotie addicted (10 times as many as mainland vMtes) ; many die premature 
and violent deaths. 

But they also overccme: they are the backbone of a purely Nuyorican cultural expression: . 
salsa music, v^ich has achieved national acc^Jtance (in the west coast they publish a salsa 
top-ten list) ; they are becctnirig proninent in the arts, the theatre, the law and the human 
service field. . And they are slowly rising to positions of leadership in politics and civic 
affairs. 

This new. generation, however, has undoubtedly drifted further away from the Island culture. 
SotiB^have begun to talk about a "divided nation." There is little doubt in anyone's mind that 
there-are significant: differences in perspective, in approaches to issues and in values be- 
tween, say, an Island-bom and ediacated lawyer fran a "good family" (middle or upper class) 
vto h^d nothing to worry about except passing grades in school, and a second generation ghetto 
Puerto *RLcan, who had to struggle just to survive and who made it through college and law 
school on sheer strength of will and detentdnatiai. The fact of the matter seems to be that 
this is the usual pattern rather than an isolated case. 



The caning issuq, the dialogue which many feel must be joined, is the one examining v^ether or 
not we have a divided nation, whether in fact the chasm is irreparable. Many feel it is, that 
another generation will finally cut the last final strands to a beautiful 'culture that could 
not survive this hostile land. 
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Puertx) Rican Obiturary 
Puerto Rioo Is A Beautiful Place / Puerriquenos Are A Beautiful Race 

Pedro Pietri 



•niey worked 

They were always on time 
They were never late 
Tliey never spoke back . 
Mhien th^ were insulted 

OJiey never took days off 

that were not on the calendar 

Uiey never went on strike 
: wttJiDut perinissiOT 

They worked 
,^3ten days a week 
irJtad \«ere only paid for five 

pl^-wtked 
jHley worked ^ ■ 
K?d they died 
I^Sjiey died 
fotey died owing 

They never died knowing 

tOiat the front entrarice 

of the First National Bank looks like 

Juan 
Miguel 

Olga 
Manuel 

All died yesterday today 
And will die toTDrrcw 
. Passii^ -their bill collectors 
On the next of kin 
All died 

■ for the Garden of Eden 

Tb open yjp again 
under new management 
All died 

Dreaming aJxDUt Tyiierica 
Wstking them yjp in the middle of 
the night 
f Screamingt Miral Mira: 
Your name is oh the winning 
f lattery ticket ' 

ir one hundred thousand dollars 
MM 




Hating the grocery $tores 
That sold them make-^believe steaks 
And bullet proof rice and beans 
All died waiting dreaming and dating 

Dead Puerto Ricans 

Mho never knew they were Puerto' Ricans 
who never took a coffee break 
From the ten ocmnandments 
Tto KILL KILL KILL 

The landlords of their cracked skulls 
And cotinunicate with their LatiJno souls 

Juan 

Miguel 

Milagros 

Olga 

Manuel 

From their nervous breakdown streets 
Where the mice live like millionaires 
^ And the pec^le do not live at all 
Are dead and were never alive 

Juan 

Died waiting for his number to hit 
Miguel 

Died waiting for the welfare check 
Oto ccroe and go and cane again 
Milagros 

Died waiting for her 10 children 

To grow up and work 

So she could quit working 

Olga 

Died waiting for a five dollar raise 
Manuel 

Died waiting for his supervisor to 
drop dead 

So that he could get a promotion 

Is a long ride 
From Spanish Harlem 

Vffliere they were buried 

First the traim 

And then the bus 

And the cold cuts for lunch 
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Vfe is able ^ 

'ijeath la XTot dtinnb: and disabl^ 



Jiian 
Miguel 



;Olga „ . ■ 
Manuel « 

All died yesterday today 

Awi will die agaij^ taonorrow 
, Ifeting^^^^^f^ 

Broken Windcws from each other 
. Practicing a religion vathout a roof 

The *^Dld testameht 

- l!he new testament 
According to the gospel 
Of the Internal Revenue 

The judge and jury and executioner 

- Protector .and internal bill collector 

Secondhand shit for sale 

Learn how^^ to say: Cdmo Esta Usted 

and you will make a fortune 

Ihey are dead 
They are dead 

and will not return from the dead 

'Uhtil they stop neglecting 

;'\lhe art. of th^ir dialogue 
for broken English lessons 
tQ^^^^^^^^ the mister Goldsteins 
\i*D keep them enployed ^« 

' as lavaplatos porters messenger 

boys - 
Factory workers maids stock clerks 
Shipping clerlcs^ Assistant mailroon 
Assistant, assistant , assistant , . 
assistant 

To the assist^t, assistant lavalplatos 
and automatic smiling doorman 
for the lov\fest wages of the ages 
and rages, when you demand a. raise 
because its jagainst the ocnpany policy 
to promote SPIQS SPICS SPICS \ 

Juan 

Died hating Miguel because Miguel's 
Used car was in better condition 
Than Ms used car 

■ Miguel 

Died hadint Milagros becaxise Milagros 
had a color ♦ elev 
/. and he could not afford one yet 

■ Milagrps , 

Died hating Olga becavise Olga . 
made five dollars more on the same job 

pied hating Msunuel because Manuel 
. .liad'M the numbers more times than 
J'tshb^had hit the nuirbers " . 

Mf-^;:;-ir;-' ■ - - ■■ 



Mcinuel 

r^ied hating all of tliean 

- ' ■ 

Migi^3l 

Milagros 

Olga 

Because they all spoke broken English 
More fluently than he did 

and now they are together 
In the main lobby of the void 
addicted to silence 
Off limits to the.viind 
Confine to worm supremacy 



In Long Island cemetery 

This is the gocvy hereafter 

Ihe protestant collection box 

was talking so loud and proud about 



Here lies Juan 

Here lies Miguel 

Here lies Milagros 

Here lies Olga 

Here lies Manuel 

Vflio died yesterday today 

and will die again tontorrcw 

Always broke 

always owing 

never knowing 

that they are beautiful people 
never knowing 

the geography of their ccnplexicai 

PUERTO RICO IS A BEAUTIFUL PLACE 
PUERTORRICJJENOS ARE A BEAUTIFUL RACE 

and the flowers 

that will be stolen 

when visiting hoxirs are over 

Is very expensive 

Is very expensive 

But they understand 

Oheir parents understood 

Is a lorig non-prof it ride 

fron Spanish Harlem 

to long island c€raetery\, ' ' . 

Juan ! 
Miguel k 
Milagros 

Olga ' * 

Manuel 

All died 'yesterday today 
and A^ll die again tororrow - 
Dreaming ' 
Clean-<:nat lily-vtote xieighborhood 
Puerto Rlcanless scene 
Thirty-thousand--dollar hone 
The first spies on the block 
Proud to belong to a ccntnunity : 
of grixKpa. >vAk> want them lynched 
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(vxaai to be a laas distiance away 
the, sacared Encase: Que Pasa 

fjjfj^ enpty dreain3 
i;ftx]m-tfie>aH^ bedroons 

their pfflWits left than 
. are the Vf ter-ef f ects 

of television programs 

jabout the ideal 

i^te anerican family 

with black maids 

aiiJ latilK* janitors 
are well trained 

to make everyone 

and their hill cx?llectors 
. laugh at them 

and the people they represent 

jxjan 

> died dreaming about a new car 
Miguel , 
died dreaming about new anti- 
poverty programs 
Milagros 

. died dreaming about a trxp to 
.Puerto Rico 

lli^iga"'^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

i-'^ed dreaming about real jewelry 
'I'Msiiuai died dreaming about the 
^ irish sweepstakes 
'They all died 
like a hero sandwich dies 
"in the garment district 
at twelve o'clock in the afternoon 
social security number to ashes / 
union diaes to dust 

knew 

they were bom to weep 
and keep the morticians eirployed 
as long a& they pledge allegiance 
to the flag that vants them destroyed 
TChey saw their names listed 
in. the telephone directory of destruction 
rph^ \iere trained to turn 
the other cheek by newspapers 
. that mispelled mispronounced 
and misunderstood their names 
and, celebrated when death came 



: Hiey were bom dead 
and they died dead 

> ^ ■ ^ . 
Is time 
, to visit* Sister Lopez again 
i'^vtlte'>.numb^ one healer 
*«^atpV£drtune card dealer 
k;^|)anish Harlem 





Rise Table^ Rise Table 

death is not dumb and disable 

Those who love you want to know 

the correct number to play 

Let than know this right away 

Rise Table Rise Table 

death- is not dumb and disable 

Now that yoMT problems are over 

^d the world is off your shoulders 

help those who- you left behind 

find financial peace of mind 

Rise Table Rise Table 

death is not dumb and disable 

If the right number we hit 

all our problems will split, 

arA we will visit your grave 

on ever/ legal holiday 

Those vAio love you want to loiow 

the correct number to play 

Let than know this, right away 

If only they 

had turned of f the television 

and turned into'' their own imaginations 

if only they 

Had used the white supremacy bibles^ 
for toiiet paper purpose 
and made their Latino souls ' 
The only religion of their race 
If only they 

Had turned to the definition of the sun 
After the first mental snowstorm 
qn the surmier of their senses 
*lf only they 

Had kept their eyes open ^ 
At the funeral of their fellow employees 
Who came to this country to make a fortune 
And were buried without \anderwear 

jTvian 

Miguel 

Milagros 

Olga . ' 

Manuel ■■ , 

Will right now be doing their own thing 

Where beautiful people sing. 

And dance and work together 

Where the wind is a stranger 

Tt> miserable weather conditions 

Where you do not need a dictionary 

Tb-oatinunicate with-your-hermanos_y — , 

hermanas • 
AqV^,se.jiable espanol all 
Aqcd you salute your flag" first > \ 
. Aqui there are no dial soap conmercials 

Aqui everybody smells 'good 

Aqui TV dinnerS^ do not have a future 

Aqui the man admires desires 

And never gets tired of his wonan 

Aqui Que Pasa Power is what's happening 

- Aqui to be called negrito y negrita 

Means-to be called LDVE 



ill; 
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PURPOSE 



.I£ARNiNG 
OBJECTIVES 



FliCgVriNG MObUIg; RACISM IN PUERTO KLCO & 
~ TOE UNITED ^ST?mS 

\. 

Flexible, inserted at an appropriate point in the program - 
reoomrended tine: 15-30 minutes. . 

Purpose 

The purpose of this module is to explore the myth that there no 
racism in Puerto Rico. The module will also describe the "shade ^ 
discriitdnation" on the Island as OK»sed to the "institutionalized racism 
of the United States. 

Learning g^jectives 

At the end of the module, you vd.ll be able to: 

• " Explain the existence of the myth that there is no'racian 

in Puerto-Rico*-- — — - ^ 

• Identify the different racial classifications in Puerto Rioo 
and their origins. 

. ^ • Give a reason why Puerto Ricans tend to identify with ethnicity 
rather thcai with race. 

• Discuss the questidi of racial vs. ethnic identification in the 
United States. 



> DESCRIPTION 



. Description 

This nodule consists of a mini-lecture and discussion on the following 
tc^ics: 

• Historical roots in Europe 

• Historical roots in Puerto Rico 

• " Negro " as love token 

• * Color and religion 

• Famous Black Puerto Ricans 

• Bace as a social and perscjial issue 



mTEBIALS 



Materials ' 
Inclu3ed in this man\aal for use in this module are: 
• • lisF^ of tased in Puerto Rico 



i 



"The Prejudice of Having No Prejudice in Puerto Rico" by 
Sanuel netances 
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HftCIAIi 'lERMIUaLOGy USED IN PUERTO RICX) 



Bie following Usting of popular racial esqiressions in Puerto Rico, vAien properly understood 
and explained, can quite accurately define racial and class attitudes (pelo roalo, pelo bueno; 
CoodIo; inejorar la sangre). 



' Some are pejorative in nature; nost are at least uncanplixnentaiy. Certainly, they contribute 
to the efforts to explode the myth of a Puerto Rico without racial prejudice, for they reflect 
the society's ccmcem vdth the darnplicated issues of race, and class. 



mxant 

BEMBA: ' 
BIANQUITO; 
;tpiBSIO: 
COCXJLO: 
GRIPO: 

• TRIGUBNO: 



MANCm DE 
ELATANO: 



EL QUE NO TIWB 
DINGA TIB^ 
MftNDIGA: 

MORENO: 



PEIJO Buax), 
PEtO MALO: 




Dark skinned black 
Thick (negroid) lips (also: HMBOJ) 

A light skinned iiidividual/usu^ associated vdth position and money . :l 
Asian- featured (usually slant-eyed) individual * ,. 

Pejorative. A very black individual (also: PRIBTO) 

3/4 black - crOsS between a mulatto (see below) and a full-blooded black. 
Also termed: PASO A3CRAS - a backward step (see>me-^orar la sangre) 

Individual with seme "Indian" features^ broni hi^ ixsnes, ■ ? 

straic^t black hair. / ' v 

Swarthy skinned, olive conplexioned Individual. Us*jd to encotif^s the 
'great variety of skin shades. — 

Lit. : Plalntain stain - denotes any trace of African ancestry. ^ (Also: ■ 
RAJA DB NECaaJ - fa slice of black") 

Lit.: He who doesn't have Dinga, has Mandinga - rChe pingus and Mai^Jngas |^ 
we?e Vfest African slave tribes. A reference to the universality of blacdc ^ 
ancestry in PQerto Rico. " . 

_ Blade. Jn Ifew York City ccimcniy used to refteir-txj-Ma^ Also:- 

' ' ' Lit.: Good hair, bad hair. Strai^t hair, considered good as oPPOsed to } 
"bad" hair (kinky, African). ■ 

Cheap, worthless p^son event or object, -niought to originate in the l . s|| 
. African " KHRFIR ." V • ■ '."^ 

A li^t-skinned individual with sate traces o£ black ancestry but Who c«i|| 
almost "pass" - for vAute. , . • 

. .. _i . : ' .. - ■■:f:k:M 
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JfiOORAR LA 
SANGRE: 



Idght skinned/ li^t eyed but with kinky light brown hair. 

Almost obsolete. Denotes individual of White/Indian ancestry. 
Black/Wiit^ ancestry. 

Pejorative. Lit.: *A crow.-" Used to denote a very black individual. 

f 

Lit.: "Tb iirprove the blood." To "step up" in racial niix by marrying 
someone lighter than you. 
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by 

Samuel Betances, Ph.D. 




'INTFCX«CriCN 



Bie issue of identity' as it relates to race and color in Puerto Rican life is very important. 
This article will focus -on race prejudice in Puerto Rico. .The ityth that Puerto Rico as a kutia 
of human relations paradise where racism is nonexistent has to be exploded. .VJherever ex- •, 
■Ta<5itatiott'existsrracism-also- exists. Race prejudice -i,s- a tool of those vAio would exploit in_... 
crater to justify and blame the victims for their condition. ., 

To suggest that Puerto Rico,i,s free o°f race prejudice is to ignore reality. To insist that 
one should not tell the awful tnjth found in Puerto Rican culture is to want unity at any cc^t 7 
perhaps influenced by the notion of "ny country right or wrong." Unity baped oa. error is not. 
lasting. Ttuth must be nade available to the masses of people. 

To Sliest that it .is*irresponsible to. debate with other Puertb Ricans, at the risk of ^ao^t 
AneriSns eavesdropping, the truth about our own hang-ups, is to take an elitist posture not ; 
conducive to trusting the will of those tAto depend upon us for informatioa on which our 
jfecximuniiri' must_ decide a cci^ - , 

'^tjis with all of the islands in the Carii&ean, Puerto Rico has a histbry of slavery, discrimina- 
" Hti^d raS pSjidiS all its own. HhB purpose of this article is to put into perspective 

Srit^s ofSn Slieved, by Anericans and by Puerto Ricahs themselves,^at there is an 

Seice of rS prejudic4 S Puerto rIco. (Ohe view that Puerto Rico dc^ not have race . .; 

S?3o^ lis beS^held by many . 'students of the Island to the detriment of .solving real and . 
• gSS^^rSl^^ PuerS Ricii life .) A review of the relevant literature on the sub3ect — 

SlTSw rS prejudice ii. the context of the Puerto Rican sociocultural experience. 

Several factors account for the' mistaken attitude that no race P^^udioe c^discriMn^ 
eStTl^ the' Island: (1) the notion that Iberian slave laws wercjtore liberal and^htnane . 
; SSllaSe lii of othei iations, thus influencing the latin ^arf^f ^gg<^° Se^ence 
humane and liberal in matters or tace , relations to this date; (2) .tl^e belief that the acsence _ 

an absence of racism in. Puerto Rioo,; (J) the belief that raciai i 
Stertnining social and, class patterns of discrimination;. (4), the belief ^^^^ prejudice and 
race tolei^ce cannot exist simultaneously in the same fandly or culti^ - 

■ SSa^eSSaes in Puerto Rico as evidence of an- absence of race, preDudice (5) the ladf of 
■■SiSs5?S iSrS SSn^writers wh6 for reasons all their own wani; to believe that a problem •- 

■ S^JS^p«jSlS dSfSofexifet in Bcriiijuea; (6) the effort of ^^canwr^tersto f ind^ •, V 

■ Puert?Rico an example of a..place where problems between the races have ^e^n solved, (7) ti^e- 
4: fS^S bcStSr^^ by sociological writers of race, relations in Puerto Rico v«.th.,,,,^ 
,';?:.raSe';relations in^t^^ States leads to fauH^ conclusions. ' 

S^EaS^ of thes^ allegations will be :considered separately to explain hS> they have ^ supported 
g;- for the absence of race prejudice in Puerto Rico. 

Pr.v", '" . . ' ■ ' • ■ 



zO&dtg^Flimery^^m^^^ slave ejq^erienc^ ih^^ (1832) did a lot to^ 

spread the belief tlio± the liberality of slave laws in Puerto Rico was responsible for the 
peaceful way in. vM lived in Puerto Rico.^ His books, one in * i 

Er^iishV the other in Spa^sh^ developed a theme viiidi wotlld lat^r be incorporated. \ 
into. "V*iat is known to students of 'slavery in the Vfestem Hemisphere as "Tannenbaum's tneory. " 
Tannenbaum believed that the degree of liberality or cruelty in systems of slavery is 
determined ifmnly by favorable or unfa'^rable influence of laws in a society.^ 

Unlike the slave laws of non- Iberians, lit was believe4 by Fiinter and made popular by Tannenbaum 
that the slave system of the Spaniards protected the "moral and legal dignity the slave." 
If and vdien "kindness, affection, and understanding between master and slave occurred in the 
southern United States, for exanple, •r&nnenbuam explained that such expressions were "personal 
and with no standing in- the law. Legally, there were no "effective remedies against abuse and 
no channels to freedom. " 

Liberal slave legislation in Puerto Rico did not keep the Neg^^ slave in the^Island from 
experiencing a miser^le existence. Documents of the slave experience in Puerto Rico re- 
peatedly point to the blatant disregard for laws designed to protect the "morals and dignity" 
of the slave viienever it suited the needs v of the slave owner. Luis Diaz Soler and other 
students of slavery in Puerto Rico document the existence of "haciendas" v^ich_^ 

~tepuizaf3^ slaves. Goirdcn reports "slaves were branded, beaten, 

burned, revished, hung, shot or had their hands, arms, ears, or legs cut oft, depending 

japon_the -offense and the punisher. " The author of the basic work concerning^ the slave 
experience in Puerto Rico indicates "sore masters forced slaves to eat human excrement."-^ 

ihe role of the Catholic Church in relatidn to the hypothesis that Spanish laws were liberal 
must be briefly cons iderea also. Acdording to law, the clergy had the responsibility of " 
attending to the spiritual and educationcil needs of th*^ slaves in Puerto Rico. In both of 
these rfKppnsibilities thej record iiidicates that the church was derelict, except as an agent 
o£ .the sfeve system. "Conversion of the Negro to the faith of .the Spaniards was a necessity 
; in order to establish a formula vMch would create a feeling of obedience, conforr^itv. s| 
humility and sacrifice, which was to contribute' in making slave life tolerable*"^ . ' 

Nbt only was the education of the slave /^abandoned by the ^'ecle^iasticos, ' but the Catholic 
Chiarch became a slave owner in Puerto Rico. Ihe leadership of tlie Church took initiative with '<> 
civil authorities and other slave owners in causing Negro slaves to "marry" dn efforts to 
; "increase the slave population with having to pay the cost of iitporting slaves from Africa 
and Eiirope^"^ 

• ■ ' ■ ■ . -r--^ .V . ^ ■■ • ... * 

Ixi the area of race relations, the Ch\3rch in Puerto Rico* maintained separate baptismal records, 
segriegated on the 'basis of "black" and "white"; the clergy issued certificates on the "purity 
of the blood"- giving ass\arances that -in the veins of a citizen flowed no Sladc^or Indian 
blood. Hie Spaniards, noted a British critic, related to slavery in their ^possessions so as i 
not to let "their spiritual aims-. ; . interfere (with) their secular enterprises." 

Some have argued that Spaniards had extensive exfferience with slavery prior to the New World 
experience so as to have developed a "moral" philosophy viiich in turn carried benefits to the 
slaves. However, the history 'of the Puerto Rican slave experience found that "the introduction . 
of Africans in the discovered lands found an 'absence of legislation as to punitive or corrective, 
methods vMch in turn authorized slave masters and slave caretakers (mayoraies) to make their 
; cwn laws, causing in instances brutal and extremely inhuman punishment. "6 . ^ 7 

It becomes clear, then, that (1) Spanish slave laws and codes in Puerto Rico were ignored or 
enforced with the welfare of the slave roaster as ^a* point of departure; (2)/the "channels of 
ireedon" were more directly connected to the econanic situation of Puerto Rico than to liberal 
laws . Under pressure f abolition movement ^ in Puerto Rico, a lot of * liberal cojdes and 

.regulations were put in the Ta«v books of the Island for "public consurtption" as "propaganda,". , 
*but in actuality established the mvth that Xih^ral ];=»tAW mp^ant hur"?!?** tr^a+rWt of ' slaves.^. 
■ • ■ ■ ^ *" ... , * ■ . = ' . 
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i -ABSENCE aB''BCCESSlVE VIOIiENCg . - 

Eiie Pue4) RLOT has not experienced segregated neighborhoods,, tacial lynchdngs, race riots, , 
SSdrSnd^, police brutality in the f prm 6f race beatings or otner forms of interracial . 

^SS?2^e fSds record of^ the United states, the conclusion that one migpt reacn ^ 
S^cSnLg tke absence of race prejudice in the Island naght be nasleading.; 

Historical evidence, past and present, mdicates the presence of violence and race prejudice 
S pSS PiSf^S^lStation has been the social reality Puerto Rico and "race the tool ; 
i^iS^efhSnan^ings "inferior" and thus "justly" exploitable; ihe Negro as slave 
^SferSrScS WpSSJ-RicSr^^has been indicated above. He continues to suffer xn Puerto 
^^^t.SS^^^^oL'o^VOor ("lev. class" and "nonwnite") .g But his badge of "in- 
feriority" keep^ the lowefet rung in the social ladder -for himself . ,1 

_Bduardo Seda nJes a notable analysis of race prejudice in Puerto Rxco «hen ^ ^^^^^^fj^^^ . 
TrTShP "social h^)pocrisv which has cote to^drown in a conspiracy of silence the pssibility or 
f f^SrS^ SalS^Ss^SSn of the problem.S A-barrier ,to "frank-^and "healthy dascussion 
Sf SfpSblS S been the belief that a.ladc of AitBrican-'style, racial violence ..indicates , 
1 2se^5 of r3 prejudice in Puerto Rico. Seda maintains that Puertcp Ricans tiave a head- 

^ iSSSd" attillL toward the race prdolem which ^ the final analysis is "childish and ^ 

^ndtigates agaiiiist Efforts to resolve, the problem. ? 

While there might bi soite truth to. the assertion that violence; of the'kijid, or perhaps in . 

iSScS to^>3e degree found in the United States; is not as .rampant in Puerto Rico, 
violence inspired by\^ racism is present in the Island. , ^ ,. 

(>ie tvoe of race-violence has 'special fjsychologicai implications for Puerto ^^^f ^ ' ^^J, . . . ; 
■ 2f i^ITby rinzgserS as "cr^SotBlanism," He, de^es the concept as it r^^^^ SsS^3 

tufnoil that scrte Puerto Ricans go through as they make "constant efforts to hide the existence 
KofSe cSS.p^Slemv^thin theL^^ Biere exists ii. the Island Vcolor insecurity, a ^ 
|i:(3b:ive to be non-Negro ^)r ccnpletely V^iite. , . . • . 

• ;>?SSfSid (S ^.^SS^^^a^Sl that the self-is wholly and perfectly 

•^N^ro/^or lerfectlyl^te. ' Neither of these .^ttempts a,s successful because both are 
etrotiprialiy^.^nd rationally unacceptable to the self . ■. ^ / ^ ^ 

.Anothet su^rts the thesis that racial prejudice is preserit ih Puer^to Mc^, J^spite^a lack 
S^sS^Tinterracial violence. .Juan Rodriguez Cruz reports: "Those who have observed 
. ■Sel^^e ma^San thW countryside have noticed that "f^yS^^^S^^^ ■ 
qnanish descent. These countryside folk express contempt of the black f ellprf countrymen 
^d^y^e 'Sos^ S the ideati«t a son or a dau^ter should contract marriage w^th one^ ■ 
of theirsTfll • ' 7 " . ■ • 

•The qvestL of conflict 'and violence has-another iitpprtant ^^^^^ "^^^^f ^f^^ 
K^Tof^r3liriera£ion here If violence and cenflict., because of race prejudice is otten 
SSmSiS^S Siio icans SSS^an beiiig extemalSed, what are the iinplications of^.. 
.sSS^lSr^Sn^SbSity of Puerto Ricans to solve the prpblem or f^^J^Pf Si^J^S^^" • ' 

. iSandT^^e fact is lat very .few Puerto Ricans at all are taking ^f^^ "^^^J^^^^^^f . . 
3SimJat?cn S Puerto least of. all Black and otlfr nonOiites. Is. conflict and . 

, perhapsTviolence necessary to solve a .problem of race discrimination^ 

Tf coniict is a necessary ingredient for a society on the verge.^f attempting to solve problems 

: ' of SSi^SriSStS^tSTpuertp idcan society is ,ih crisis.. Wi^/f^.S'S^SlSide 

v: .:;Sm^3 of the scholarly cotmunity dared put the Issue of race ^^^^lons ^before an 

iS-Smf The gov^rnrtiant, though it coimssioned a study in .the early 1960s, 
llSI fSf ilSgSy of the xeoonr^dations. :students at the Uftivei^sity SifprSem 
^'S^^e plight of the poor (white and nqnwhite) part of -their .^9^^'^ ;>i^i^ 
it^S^tSj^sSiSination has^ot been^pubUciy es^ c^^uS^i^I^Sst^ 
?^XS^rs of the populaUon keep themselves frcSm deconung public activists on guard or againsp ^ 



,Jj3cialjiLscri^^ ^,.„ „ ^-^S 

As one faculty member |t, th^ University of Puerto Rioo put it, .Uot only is it impossible to 
find a. black movement in action ih Puerto Rico, the fact is that such a possibility nas not ^^^^^l 
even. been 'conbarplated. ' * ' / * i-*^! 

"'■""■""r" ■■■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ' ^ '^-^^ 

The lack of interest in things "black" and the fact that In Puerto Rico there has never been ■ ' 
any concerted effort or interest" in probing or studying the magnificent African contribuUon ; 
to Puerto Rico has been described by Ihcroas Mathews as "deplorable("12 , v 

SOCIAL AND . CLASS DISCRlMlNATiasr ' ^ j 

Jose Ceiso Barbosa is an iriportant figure in the history of Puerto Rico. As a Black man he •/ 
became-.the first of his race to risse to proninence in the affairs of the Island. Celso 
Barbosa wrote a lot about his beliefs and unlike other prominent black Puerto Ricans, he spoke ! 
oat on racial issues. C^e iitportant redsqn for examining the aspect of "class" and * 'Vsocial" 
idiscriinination through tfie words of Cfelso Barbosa is that he is often used and quotedas the 
classic exanpie by Americans and. Pl^rto Ricans v^o hoid the view that there is no prejudice 
in the Island, siirpiy "social" and "ciass" discrimination. • 

As far as Barbosa was concerned, Puerto Rico did not have a prdblen of- color: / ^ 

The prd:; . of color does not exist in Puerto Rico. It does not exist in the political v * 
life; it cioes not exist In public* life. If a line does exist and it is logical that it 
should, it is more or less found in the social life. Not having, then, a problem of | 
color in public life and since the color element hasi never attert^Jted. to cross or to 
erase the social JLine, the problem of cplor does Inot exist in Puerto ' Rico. ^-^ 

His formoj^a was sirrpie/ "if you stay in your place, you will never ,nave a color problem." His ' 
newspaper articles elaborated further his stance. He warned blad<f Puerto* Ricans,^ "nfever try tohj 
confuse social questions with thdfee v*iich are public and political." Again, he wrot^ that 
Blacks in -Puerto Rico must never tiy "by tolerance or by favor" to break the '•^sociall line . ^| 
of division" vftich existed at that tiite. - |. V| 

\^ -' . ]'' ° " • ' . ^ ■ n i ' ■ ' '^^M 

Celso Barbosa was inconsistent in his views concemirig^the prdbledJof race and coior in Puerto if 
Rican life.\ V2hile he said that there was no problem bf color, he often wrote about Iways of ^; 
"solving" the problem of color in tife Island. He envisioned a solution to the race problem 
in Puerto Rilco through intermarriages between \\hites and nonv^ites. It seemed io^ifeai to 
him that if people viao occupied the lowest rung of the social^and econanic ladder j were 
there becaias^ they were Black and nonv^ite, the ^solution was siitpiy to make them ¥4iite, 
or at least/ less B3,acK. - . \ --| i , 

■ : ' * ' . ' ■ ' , , ' \ . . ■ ^ .- ' ■ * 

The solution was alreacty on the way since, according to hijh, the ^"black race had. been losing 
itself with other races." He believed that a man of color in Puerto Rico had three types 
of blood in his veins: "Each man of cblor in Puerto Rioo is a cbnglotBration, of ' b^lue blood ' 
(royar lineage) , Indian blood and African blood." Evolutioi was the Riey to the racial 
prc±>lem of Puerto Rico. Ihe "black" Puerto Rican would become "grifo," the' "grifo" would 
becone "mulatto,'* and the "mulatto" wotdd evolve and becore "white," and the "black, black" 
(negro, negro); would dis^)pear. Qhe evolution will continue; - and the problem will be re- 
solved." • ; , " . " / " V 

l ' ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ' ' ■ > * ' ■ 

Ihe belief that there is no race prejudice in Puerto Rico, but sinply social ori class 
discrimination has at times weakened scholarly efforts at interpreting the Puerto I^Lcan. * : 

^sociofhistorical' experience. Si^ is tlie case with the basic "Work oh the history of slavery . ) 
in Puerto Rico,; by. Luis Diaz/soler. The author gath^s .together in one volume; more than : 
enoxjgh sources to make a first ratev analysis. Sonehav convinced that raoe prejudice is ^ 
foreign to the Puerto Rican experience, he very selectively -chooses a quotation from Celso 4 
Barbosa to close a final chapter of his book on slavery. / . 

: .. . . , ■ I ■ ■ / / ^ 

Although Celso Barbosa 's own words indicated a willingness "to acc?^ his place," though he 
equated "white blood" with "blue blood, " Soler gives credence ta his assunpiiion by presenting ' 
Barbosa as the mouthpiece for Blacka in Puerto Rico. Sbler writes: / 3| 



? l Ohe 'certaih words- of Dr' Barisosa are wortl^ to close the history of slavery jji Puerto 

I -v RicdT A people which maintained for a ^Dsd. of more than three hundred years an , . 

iiistjitution- of that nature as ari integral i^art of its social and econanic structure, 
l-^ . nevertheless off ei^ the ex-slave the <^vvrtimity to 1^ 
r . ■ fellow ciUzens- enjoy^g all ''the right ' ij.i. '/i-jing to free~eiti2ens. 

Puerto Riicans are insulted 'if toid they are racist. Suchi an accusation will, if not carefully 
"aefineaVlpiace them, in tlie sane cateqory as the AitericansMn tn^ m^.r,.r»n^. In *->e tnitec" 
States, laws have passed to deliberately exclu&e Blacks from full participation on 
Anerican I life' after slavery. Such occurrences have not. taken place in Puerto Rico, me 

■ paradox that exists for the Puerto Rican wno is insulted by an accusation which claims ne 
iTracist, is that while he denies that he is racist, he is confronted with the social fact ^ 
of Blacks, and nohwhites iji Puerto Rico occupying inferior positions to Vttiites m Puerto 
Rico's eccncmic, social and public life. ' 

Discriiointatioh in 'Puerto Rico, i^^^r, is not the result of deeply inbred prejudice or pf ■ 

■ a deeply i seated conviction of racial inequality. It is a social pattern, autcmaticaliy 
followedj which tends to be institutioialized along American lines. But' it lacks tne 

' personal ifelenent of conviction ir* racial inequality which is part of the Anexic-:/^ picture. 

IS there is not a ' program or plan designed to )3enef it Whites at the" expense of m nwhites 
In fiuerti Rico and other Latin ftnerican regions, why is it that ;<hites are to be -ound on 
top^f the social, economic ana political pyramided nonwhites at the bOttcin? 

Becaii^ Whites in Puerto KLco did not try to. compensate the- Black Puerto Rican after 
abolitibji^ making hjjn aware of his cultural background which the slavery experience ha^, 
Silated^d destroyed, the VShites unwittingly set up a system which worked against _?lac^^ 

' S^rfaJoied l*:ites. 'EVen though, no., Puerto Ricans speak of "social" and "class" ^iscrimina- 
Son ^posed to race discriitdnation, the fact remains that the system f \"P^y "^f - 
£ iiiS'lvors themes opposed to the Blacks that the term "upper class" in the Island is 

jv-^onynoJfs with "whi|:e," while the t^ 

'^^in'his book, los berechos Civiles En La Cultura Puertorriquena , Eduardo Seda studies in 
-Sfii 4^P^1" °f prejudice i^ the Puerto Fdcan culture; He focuses on the issue 
' of %)cial and class status , as it rel^s 'to race :^ - 

.If 'raciardiscriminaaon was not^ a factor in' Puerto RicO„,we could reason that Puerto Ricans 
S S^Sco^ize or claUn for l^efnselves identity-er social status that, is based on racial 
Sc?Ssvraertheless, wefind-i^o{a: stu*^,thatnbt one • 
i-nonwhiteV claiited meitbership into . the upper social' stratum, while '^^e proportiai o£ 

'pe^le of eolor..who identify themselves as nento6rs of the^la. social class exceeded our 
sta'dsti^al eructations. * 
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' I3EALING WITO TO E PUERIO lUCAN SUBSTANCE ABUSER 

\ ' , 

1 hour, 45 ndnutes 
Purpose 

Ihe purpose of this nodule is to introduce ybu t6 seme of the problems 
involved in the txeatjnent of Puerto Rican substance abusers. Specifically, 
it should nete you nore aware of sore of the socii>-cultural problerns 
that a?:e uniqae to Puerto Rican abusers as a'sub-jgroup of ths substance 
abusing pqpulaticn in general. Oliese problons will be discussed to deter^ 
mine the iitplications for: a) contributors to substance abuse? b) in^jedi- 
ments to treatment opportunities; and c) indicators of appropriate 
treatment goals and activities . 

Learning Objectives ' 

^ the end of the module you will be able to: , • 

0 List five problems specific to the Puerto Rican substanc^ . 

abuser. \r ■ 

— • List five pnAaems Puerto Ricans share with substance abusers 
invgeneral. 

• Discuss scmei Oi the implications of these problems in terms of 
appropriate and in^propriate interventions for Puerto Rican 
clients. 
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Description ^ ■ 

Ihis session ifivolves discussion on • the cuH-ural factors that inpact; 

on. Puerto Rican substance abusers.. Hie i '-^:;ussian is based on the reading 

vMch you should have oottpleted prior tc , .niing to the program (see pp. 

) and on the material in this manxoal. 

— ■ ' I 

Materials ' ' ' \ 

Incltded in this manual for use in this module are: 

• History of drug abiase treatment in the Puerto Rican connunityi 

• Charts outlining sore of the cultural factors impacting on the 
counseling or helping relationship. The factors discussed ar^: 

^ *• ^ \ ' " i 

- Dignidad and Respeto ' "\ 

- Cpnfianza 

- Traditional Male and Female Roles 

. - The Extended Family and Ccnpadrazgo 

- Rade ^ * ' 

- Language \ 

- Religion . i 

- Attitudes Towards Authority Figures and Institutions 

- Attitudes Ibwards Drugs ^ 1 
' • Each cultural factor 15 discussed-in terms of: j 

95 . ' 



- an explanation of the cultural factor 

- the litpact of the factor ai client behavior 

- the appropriate worker response in the face of the factor 

- coiTOon worker mistakes oonceming these factors 

- intervention directions taking into account these factors 



HISTORV OF 'drug ABUSE TREMMEMT IN THE PUEKIO RICM CCtWUNITY 



by 

Qnar Bordatto 



In the fifties and early sixties, the family was the main support system dealing with drug abuse 
in the Puerto Rican comiuhity. Ihe addict's family would send the drug abuser t6 relatives in 
Puerto Rico -where it was hoped the change in environment would arrest his condition, if tne 
individual becane involved with the criininal jusUce system, one of the few avenues of re- 
Mutation wns the federal hospital; in Lexioigton, Kentucky. Oddly enough, most^of the Puerto 
Scans treated theffe were referred from the Isl'and since the crojiuxial Dustice ^stem in Puerto 
RdiThar; litti-a rt^ources of experience in dealing with heroin addicts. I^xing^on had very 
SSir .uccess treating Puerto fdcans. Alitost all returned to drug abuse upon discharge. 

Ir. the C^lV and raid ^^ixties a few Protestant ccngregations and a handful of Catholic clergymen 
S^a't^Ls of naUgio^is programs designed to aid the Puerto Rican addict. These programs 
"iS^relioic. as a sui:4titut6 for drug addiction. Addicts had to detoxify "cold turkey^ 
SS SoSd i.e clock ^asistance frcrTthe. church itHmbers (nost often family members) An 
Samples such a procj.^ was Exodys House in East Hatlem. These programs, however, also had 
a loi^ success ratio, . - , . , 

1-n 1961 D?- .-£:.*in Eiimir^iz, a Puerto Rican psychiatrist, began working with addiccs^in SISIA, 
a Ss'itiJIon vAulch used a witjg- of a hospi-^1 for the treatinent of heroan addicts in 

"^^^^ r^' terdVer^ tl^t addiction could not be successfully treated' without 

i^^lJ^i^S^^fi^^ mth the help of Piri lhanas, author of "Down ^ese Mean^ 
■ " a prSSt of a religious prt^gram in New York, Dr. Ramirez instituted a' self-help 

: ^5,;SdT' RSdtSrE Uie firs* ■■cmrd.ssioner of "Jie newly formed Addiction Services .Agency, 
S '^J^trfoSf ^nSkix House, i...^led after SISIA - and it became the model for most 
therapeutic nOTTTunities in the east cmst* 

SSe Sg^S^^'^nS ?eSd to <^,^j;-^Stl^. ^^^^tSS^^I'^'Si^ 

Puerto Means fmn drug tieatrtoit progi-ams during^ this period was over 95 percent. 
In 196S, '^ank Gracia, a Puerto Rican- ex- addict, foun^ ^T-SS^rdSg re- 

hSili;^itlan p^am in the nation. S.E.R.A. provided^oounseling Jfj^fgif 
aJ?i5j^iish, Se^cUent being free to participate in the language ^^^^^l^^^^^l^f 
^^i^^ Poe^ served on^a ^f^^ff^'^^^^^'^^l^^ 

were Pa?rto Rican ex-addicts-wha-sferved as excellent role ^^l^ Further, 

S£i aSt^.=illary^services. such as educatic^^^^ 
SSlitation and social ser^aoes> for the founde^^ 

SSded educaticmal and er^^ . 
f ; ekceXXent retention rate for Puerto Ricans, with over . 60 percait s^ coipi ««y 

•Pogram. Most either returned to school or secured gainful atployment. 
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Aft^r 1972, the S.E.R.A, nodQj ^aplicated in other ccmnunities with signif-ucant Puerto 
Rican populations. Senior star.. ..cjnfcpxs of S.E.R.A, founded similar programs in other cities, 
and in most instances S.E.R.A. staff members trained the staff of these new programs. S.E.R.A. 
graduates are found all over the nation working in different areas of the human services 
delivery system. 

, At about this time, under Dr. Ramirez' leadership, Hogares Crea began to^qperate in Puerto 
Rico. The program was modeled after SISIA and Phoenix House, adding a concept of self- 
suffici&icy. In order to successfully break the cycle of dependency, maintained Dr. Ramirez, 
. the treatment program must set the example of self-sufficiency. Hogares Crea, with over 55 
locations in Puerto Rico and 6 in Santo Domingo, ~ is currently serving over 3,000 clients, 
and is approximately 60 percent self-sufficient. Ihey have acconrplished. this by establishing 
and managing several business with all profits benefiting the program. " < 



TREAiTING PUERTO RICAN' CLIEMTS 



A C0UNS1!;L5R^S GUIDE TO DOS AND DQN'TS 



Ttie Coimselor's Guide is addressed at drug abuse workers vAibse client popolaticsn includes 
Puerto Rlcan drug abvisers. ihe guide was developed to provide the user with culturally 
sensitive responses and techniques v*dch reflect the subtleties of Puerto Rican culture. The 
guide is conveniently divided into siib-sectians dealing with specific cultural characteristics 
sxichias machismo or the corpadrazgo (Godfather) system. 

Each section is further- subdivided into the following sub-sections: 

(1) Traditional Roles 

(2) ^ Ittpact on Client Behavior 

(3) i^rqpriate Wbrker Responses 

(4) CaiTOn Wbrker Mistakes 
\ (5 ) Intiriz ^s: a on Directions 

Under "Traditi . v^^ j.*' the user is given an explanation c2 the cutliaral trait being 
analyzed. 

Ohe second s^i^-se^tim, "LTpact on Client Behavior," contaijis infomation on hav this cultural 
trait could affect client b^vior in different situations. In "Appropriate Worker Responses, 
the laser e^iplores different counseling techniques which have been kncwn to work. 

Further, the counselor is advised on certain techniques to avoid vAien counseling Puerto Ricans 
jn the sub-section "CoTHCTi ^*>rker Mistakes." ^Ohe section on "Invervention Directions, 
suggests methods to ev.tract constructive responses from the client. 

-~It-is^~hoped--that this guide win ^ to drug abuse counselors and others in dealing 
with Puerto Rican clients, - - . 

DIGNIDfiD AND RESP jBTO ( Perspnalisroo) ^; 

""Tfiese^^aie-^e T3as±e and reinforces the belief in the innate 

worth and vmitjueness of each individual in that scjfciety; his/her' self-worth. _ 

It allcjws for all Puerto Ricans to feel dignidad (dignity) and as such, any person is thought 
to be worthy of respeto (respect) , regardless of his station in life. It allows for^Pu^;^ 
.Ricans to demand obedience iron one's inferiors (vdfe, children, etc. ) but also permits the , 
"roaster" to obey his svperiors. . ' 



Inpact can Client Behavior 

• A tendency to defend or address real or ijnagined insults to his dignidad or 
respeto 

• An avoidance of new behaviors which may depreciate dignidad (learning English, 
reading or writing English) 

• A ^^sitivity and avoidance of confrcntatlon when his/lier or sapneone'p feelings 
. . may be injured 

• Resistance to scnepne else's opinions or suggestions through passive non- 
cooperation rather than total rejection ( falta de respeto ) , ( Falta de 
respeto also indicates a lack of respect for the person who is giving the 
suggestion •) A direct negative reply to some request is also avoided if possible. 
Father than :,es and no, a cliejit will perhaps say "raybe-" 

• A possible tendency that clients' will trust their decision making to the 
therapist who is an authority figure 

- . • A preference for face-to-face meetings rather than telephone arrangements 

• A tendenc>i' to hide or gloss over p^sonal problems that irrpinge on his dignity. 
Appropriate Worker Response 

• Build a^ strong bend of canfianza before delving into highly personal matter 
which may damage a person's dignidad or respeto , 

• Avoid direct confrontations of client with his problems. Allow the client to 
express problems wher she/he feels sate in her/his interaction with the therapist.- 

• Explore the client's fantasies regarding her/his responsibility as 'well as your 
role in the hielping : lationship. 

• Initially, avoid close physical proxi^mity to the client and avoid too intiirate 
a reference (first name) to the client until it is asked for by the client. 

Qyimon Worker Mistakes 

m Direct confrontation of client with Loi 'his problem ^ 

• Criticism of the client's lack of urxlerstandiiig of „ English 

• . Requiring that the client iinnediately recount her/his problaiis andi personal history 
to a receptionist or intake warder, a psychologist, a psychiatrist, or a" social 
worker 

• Ridiculing culturally acceptable- forms of treatment (spiritualism) 

. . •- Probing, questioning and in' general demanding clear cut answers to questions when 
client may not be willing to do so ' 

• Acceptance of initial verbal ccrmitment. to treatment without exploration of in- 
fluence of authority figure. 



Intervention Direotions 

m Establishnent of ccyifianza between you and the client 

• Slow and careful exploration of tho problem to allow the, client space to salvage 
her/his dignidad and respeto 

• Careful exploration of what the client will do for herAii^naself and not because 
the therapist (an. authority figure) has dictated tliat behavior 

• Praising and acknowledging the client's efforts to rehabilitate herAiinself no ^ 
matter how small the step (initial atteipts at English/ keeping appointments on 
tima, etc.)- 

CX3NFIAN2A 

confidence and a sense of trust are essential to the treatment relationship. Without that, 
tine is wasted and you may lose the client fron treatment. 

Evidence of ccnfianza is: 

m Direct r ye con^ct 

. • Close proximity (spatial) of persons ^ 

• " Relajo" - kidding, jesting as exhibited ' 

• Exchange of intiirate feelings. 
Impact on Client Behavior 

• Until confianza is established, cliertt may be silent, monosyllabic, cast eyes down- 
ward, avoid issues and be generally non responsive to you. 

m When confianza is established, begin low key exploration of more intimate areas. 
Appropriate Worker Response 

m Until confianza is established, c3o not confront, pxcbe, intinddate the client. 

j> * " 

• ^Allow time/space (physical) . 

\ * 

• Respond to feelings and vise eitpathy once confianza is established. 

Ccrnnon Worker- Mistakes \ . 

:.. , ■■ - ■ ■ I * ' 

• Tto probe, confront without confianza ;/ 

• Tto touch too soon can iirply lack of respect- 

~ ' 7v ^ you \^ile you are spa^ 
(especially if a negativie ccnment is being roac3e) - 

• To assume that the client is not listening or is being evagive or rude or disrespectful 
if she/he is not looking at you. 

interven tion Directions " • * 

• Use coif ianza to estabj.ish the most open and honest interactim possible.; 



TRADITIONAL ROLES 



I. Males (Machismo) 



Traditionally it is the imale who is the head of the family and the provider yd\o is catered to 
by his wife. The male is respected by all; the wife is dutiful, the son ctedient, and tlie , 
daughter .virtuous. To be "macho" or virile is a daninant value attached to males. It is a 
trait abetted by permissiveness in behavior (drinking, gambling, going out, etc.) . 

It is believed that man is superior to women and ag such she is to be superior to woron and 
as such she is to be subservient to him. A male is 'free to make all inportant decisions and ' 
to be obeyed at all times. Wiere is a high value placed on male children over females as 
males -maintain th^ family nane. Males generally tend, however, to house a deep rooted attach- 
ment to their mothers and place them near the Viargin Mary in context. 

Inpact on Client Behavior 

• Hesitancy to listen to a worien therapist in an authority role 

• A continuous vigilance by the. male over his manhood, his dignity and respect 

• An unwillingness to discuss personal problems that may diminish his sense of manhood 
(such^as^ rebellious wife, uncontrolable children, lack of a job, inability to deal 

with drug addiction, etc. ) 



\ • A continuous vigilance over the significant female in the client's life 

f. 

f • A fatalxstxc acceptance of problems, not because the male is passive or has a defeatist 
attitude, but rather because it is unmanly to vMirper and v^ine 

a A general tendency to see females as superfluous, and to see female therapists as 
not capable of doing their job. 

Appropriate Worker Response 

• Establish rapport or confianza with the client so that he feels safe in divulging 
highly:^persQnal and perhaps painful information or problems. 

• Give the -client a clear explanation of the role of the therapist as a helper and outline 
the role and responsibilities of the client. This is especially inrportant with female 
counselors. 

• Explore the Isabels to be used in the relationship (first name, last names, etc.). 

• Explore the language to be used in the relationship., 

• Avoid confrontations that call for the^ client to defend his dignity and manliness, 
(ie. why c3on»t you get a job? Speak Biglish'and make mistakes - that is okay.) 

• If the client is a very traditional Puerto' Rican male, be careful about issues' around 
"feminism" in regards to problems v;ith his wife or daughter. (These could be over 

~ : his wife or daughter goi^g out in the U.S. v^ile he woxiLd not permit 

that behavior on the Island.) ~" ' ^ 

• Be-very-<:areful not tQ.make_any^emarks that could be seen as personal insults. . 
(See confianza in this section.) - » 



Ccnvnon Worker Miatakea 



Direct confrontation of the client because of lack of knowledge of English, 
lacdc of a job, problem with an addiction, etc. 



m Taking too many persona^, liberties (ie, using the client's first name, putting 
your arm around a client, etc. ) • 

• Assigning a Latino male client to a non-Latino female counselor 

• Assuming tiie client can speak English^, or assuming that the client can speak 
Spanish when it may not be the case 

• Discussing issues related t^ sexuality, or husband - wife problems, etc. without 
establishing confianza with the client 

• Ridiculing the client's values he holds with regards to his image of being a man. 
Intervention Directions 

• Whenever possible, have a male Puerto Rican counselor work with a male Puerto 
Rican client. 

• Allow the client to use v^ichever language he feels most cxinfortable with. 

Do not explore sensitive issues such as marital problem areas or the client's 
deep feelings until after confianza . has been established or the client volunteers 
the information. 

• 'Accept the client's attitudes and values with regards to male roles and re- 
- . sponsibilities . . • „ ^ 

I • Carefully explore the client's need to model these attitudes and valvies, v^ile - 
reinforcing the client's dignity arid respect. 

TRADITIONAL POLES 

. Xi/*^Females (Marianismo) * . " 

Traditionally, being a fe^tvale in Puerto Rican culture carries the values of responsibility to 
husband or other significant male (father, brother) , being faithful, submissive, ^^^^ _ 
and huntole. She has been clearly assigned a role within the heme (hogar) and i been taught 
over the generations to sutndt to significant male figures, and to defer to them in all 
decisions. 

Puerto Ricar. wcxnan, tradiUonally, have also been raised ?^^tely, md religiously. ^ 
:• one hand, they are taught to seek worldly wise iten (serio) but on the other hand, are generally 
taught that sL and love are extremsly intimate gnd taboo subjects that are governed by God • 
and men. . o , . 

Most Puerto Ricamfettiales Rri^rJ» Jiidustiia^ ^9^^^^-^"^ •° 

work or to go on to highe± ^cation. ' Her fate ana the decisions about Tier life were aii m ^ 
the hands of the noles in her faiiily. ; " 

Traditionally, she was e^^ected to guard her virginity until marriage, and to keep to herself 
, and to her children In her hone once married. Permitting strange men vv^er hate while her 
~Husbaiid was-not present was. a serious lack of respect ^d vtas not allowed. 



(As a housewife she graerally had noi say over iiiportant decisions (le. going^to a cons\iltation, 
[birth control, etc.). Sex was thought as a necessary evil to be tolarat^. because it was^^ 
fybur duty to your husband'and was an act to beget children. Discussing sexual matters wi. 



,J^ur husband was considered t^boo. 



Since thQ induatrlali^^Uion and migmtionr Pwarto Mean wcimn hm begvin bo work for haraelf 
emd aam « inonaure of education that was unequalled before,'^ Sh© also hfid Uio/optiqn of divorce • 
. In New. York and Puerto Rico tlie traditional rolo of the aubiniaaive, paasive, lonn suffering 
f^TOle is undergoing treniendouH changes. Nc longer do wanen totally fit tlie typical feinale 
role# Wiera are a great number of females in.tlie workforce, leading householda, going to 
college, getting elected to public ^f ice and gonerally doing tlieir own tiling. 

Iirpact on Client Behavio r 
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• Puerto Rican women may be reticent to discuiit. cexual or intimate matters with a 
mala counselor. 

s There will be. a tendency for Puerto Rican fr^males to be influenced by a husband, 
father, or otiier significant male to stay away frcm treatment since this will 
indicate her condition to neighbors and caurK:i her family shaine. 

• Females will revert to ''other" treatment avenues (spiritualist, friends or relatives) 
rather than go to a forrnal treatment agency. 

• Males in the client ' s life may be suspicious of other males in the treatment . . 
program with regards to the woman. " 

,« • . ' .. • ^ ^'"^ 

• Her attaclnment to her heme and diildren c^, cause her to be reticent to core to 
a time in treatment because of Cultural expectations that she take care of her 
home. . * 

• -Because of the traditional passivity and submissiveness of the female in Puerto -^^"^ 
Rican culture, she may be more susceptable to male authority . figures' and follow 
their directions although she resents doing ^o. §he"wair not: express these 

• feelings because she might of fend the authority figure ( respeto )-* 

• Whxle she may have rebelled agdinst the cultural expectations for Puerto Rican 
wonen, she may still expect males to treat her as a Puerto Rican female. 

• ''Her self concept ( respeto , dignidad ) may hpve suffered a severe blew because 

of her substance abuse* 'She may feel that she has become 'a voiian of the streets 
and a .fallen wanan (no longer a virgin ,^6ie good daughter, the good wife) . 

• She may have let go of her hur c? • be the head of the hoiasehold, but she will 
pr<±>ably expect heir children to v the traditional values of respect for a 
significant male. , * ,y 

• She may have lacked proper role models and be confused about her place in society, 
thus she might resist assimilation of new behaviors more yigoroiasly than females 

of other ethnic groups (eg. feminism) ./ 

- J • 

• There may be a significant male v*io may inf lu^ce her use of drugs (her use or her 
/ -rabstinance) . ■ .' \ 

• She may have more educational, language and job handicaps - than her male co\Iinterparts. 
Appropifiate Worker Response 

• At the start of treatment, ask the client if she would prefer a female counselor. 



I 



Before treatment begins, ask her if there is a father, brother, or- husband v*io 
should J3e, consul ted in the treatment phase. 



ErJc 



Have a female staff nember, preferebl;;,* a Puerto Rican, do a medical w?>rk^. 

Allow a longer period of time^o sEt ^L' i rrpc -i- ( confianza) especially if you 
are a non-Puerto^can and a male. 



• Establish her needs with regwda to her hate '(ia. hev roBponaibility tcwnrc^a hoi: 
ohildpon, hojT Bchodula, ato,). , | 

• If vou are a non-Puerto Rican fesmalQ cxiunaelor, be careful Uiat you in no my put- 
dpwn the traditional fem«le roles and reaponaibilitiea that your oliont my' hold. 

Conwon Woirker Mistake ' 



Aflsune that all Puerto Rican female clients are paaaive and i ubniisaive 
Assume that all Puerto Riian female substance abuser a are or have been prostitutes 

• Beginning treatnejij- without consultihg . the Significant male(s). in the hone who may 
be in the position to hinder treatment , . .. / 

• suggesting that a Puerto Rican woman put her children up for adoption 

• Discuss intiJTiate details of her sex life or her marital problems prior to establishing 
confianza (this is Especially crucial, if you are a male counselor) 

• "Assuming that the substance of abuse for the client is heroin 

^^l^umfaiTQiSTthTsubstance^abusi^^ Puerto Rican votBn is dependent on a significant 
inale(s) ' . ■ " , 

Intervention Directions 

• Allow for nore all-Puerto 'Rican fefele groups and to/allow for more Puer^ Rican 
female staff members to be seen, as role models. • , . • 

' • provide support and empathy towards, the tratidnal role of the female while encouraging 
m^re independencg^in personal decisions.^ 

• Interviewing the family/ especially the significant males who may enhance^ or hinder 
treatment 

• Referral to an outside source for the substance abusing f^le to keep hkv children" ■ 
■ if her marital relationship is not intact. . In this way, she will have a home ■ , 

( hogar) to return to. ■ ' " ' ^ . - ' 

• Provide npre vocational and . scholastic opportunities and 'training to assure econatiic 
independ^ce upon re-entry -to society. 

• Providing Puerto Rijan cultural studies to boost tJlk woman's self concept. 

\ EXTENDED FAMILY AND THE COMPADRRZGO , ^ , . 

. GCDFATHER SYSTEM ' ' ■ - ■ ' c?^ 

Generally, Puerto Ricans look towards tiie family ( hogar) as the heartbeat o£ the culture.^ 
Evervthing that makes her/him ah individual, with a sense of l3e^longlng, confidence, 
identi/ty, pride, etc.,/ are all enccnpassed in the family structure and impact cn her,/his 
interlpersonal relationships in that unit. 

There is an emphasis on the use of the family to ^olve problems .AnterBcdly.^'mere i^ 
also a great deal of power given to inales over females in a traditional Puerto Ra,c^ 
^andlv and no. decisions are mde without the' husband' s^)ermission^^ Spanish is almost 
^vrays the_ language spdk^ in Puerto Ricdn families, while English is used more "by the 
;^«Hmger generation / •* — 



majitDera, frienci«, noiglibors, ahopkeaperia , can i ^ mlre , or aaiuainfcaiicoa who are at: 
hone; epniaone who ia an duWiorihy or ha« exixrirtlWo in the anifi or cliffiGulby, 

• 'Itie second tjroup Pnarto Ricans may approach. fun hulp include teachoro, aVargyniBn, 
or adU9atac^ people who are noiUier in Uio cliejib^w own extoncloc^ eimlly or' .i,ri tho 
network of infomul relationahipa^ 

• A person fiir down' on the list of helpers would be t}\e local Bplritmllnt, 

• A tendency ^ to give over tlin problem person to an agejicy to l. ^ku cvn ^ of, but 
not give any auppoirt to that person frojn tliQ'^fam.ily. 

^ • A tendency" to use the .outside authority to serve as an i^" i v)t family 

problems. ^ 



Appropriate Worker Response 



m When" dealing with a Puert^o Rican client, especially v-:rr>n, oxj^inre the family ' , 
support for the cliervt^'S | treatment. , ; ' » " * 

• Explore the family's plac?e of residence (the 'Island, the or both) . 

• Explore the family's expfectatdons regarding the trea-^i^nt process* 

' ' . I ' • 

- • Explore whether the client has been raised in an^ extended family, a nuclear family 
or broken family.- ^ * , ^ * " . ' ' 

. ] ' ■ '^^^ ' 

• Explore VN^iether the cli^t has ever been institutionalized. 

• Explore VN^iether there is|.a central male figure in the family, or whether this 
role is being assumed by; a female. 

Cannon Worker Mistakes ' 

• Dealing with the client in isolation from the family \ 

• Assuming that there is no pressure frcm the family for the client to continue or 
drop out of the" program f ^ \ 

• } \ ■ • 

• Presume that there is noj central female or male figure in the home 
Failing to assess the place of residence of the family (Island or mainland) , 



Movifig right' into family 



referent to traditional 



counseling without establishing oonfianza. 



• Failing to assess the different roles of the individual members oi^ the family witli 



roles and values 



Intesrvention Directions 



Failing to exercise authcj>rity or' a paternal role depending on the status of the 
family. 

/ 

. . . ^ '- ■ 

Establishing informal atfiione mi^tings with the. family to develop 'rapport and 
ccxifianza 

- _ . . ... / " " ," ' • J I 

Assessing the roles of the iJidividual members of the family, particularly with / ^ 
reference to the tis^ or nonruse of traditional rol^s * * / / 

■ ' : / ■ j 



t 
m 
m 



JRa;4iJoKoing fawle h^adod h^utjeholda' eiqconTrpdf^tlQn at naw roles mc\ m\xm 

Adia'aaslng the support or t^^^^non'-^upiporl: of \raa^Tn^nt by tha (imlly, cind tha wiUing- 
WQm to portlcipatu Ui Smlly coxmmlim 

D(a':©mining the doninant Umguaga used -Ln cainiuniadtiont^ within fflidly (Spaniahf 
En(jll0h, or botli) 

. Aaueasing tha need for outaida rosoUrcoH for |;ho tmxily (madicaid, fooctetauupii, 
w© If ore, dental, Qtc, ) , ^ » 

. . h \ ' ., - 

Moat aierta lUcana view themaelveu ethnically,,, e.g. not as black, white, yellow, etc., hut 
aa Puerto "^acan. Among Pu03#o Ricana, tJie racial diatinctions may occvu: in tomb oii ahactea 
(dogreo of akin color) , Hofii-econarvLc status, and on the Island, gecxjraphic diatinctlona ■ 
between oane growers and tig^fem growers, etc. 



jpToac t on Client. Behavior 'f, 
'i-'—^ ■ ■ 

• Client "may" adapt certain behaviors, such as speaking Spanish, to insure that he/she 
•, will not be identified as Black. 

' • On the other h^d, the Puerto Rican clierit may identify with the Blade comun 

• a way to TOre easily assijnilate into rainstiteam Anierican sopiety (to alleyiate the 
, ic entity crisis) . 



^ "impropriat e Worker Rgspcrise - . . * ' - - 

I. • understand and support the identification of the Puerto Rican client 'with other 
f -Pilerto Ricans. 

- • :Be aware of the racial identity 'crisis and the stress that Anerican racism puts on 
. tljie Puerto Rican v4io is dark skinned. 

^ • aware that .the Puerto Ri^CcuT^rsp^ctive is that the lighter skinned quality is 
mpre desirable. ^ ' \ ' / 

Bs^discrete v^en" addressing-theTrabial issues.* 

Catmon /Vforker Mistakes • ' 

4o assune that a darkLskiined-PiWt^ will identify as a black person - and 

• cjonversely, that a':biond, blue eyed;JE>uertp Rican will identify as a whi^te person. 

^ " i ' - ' ■ ' -" ' .■ ^ : ' . 

Interventic Pi: -tions /• V'^ * { . 



. / 

; 



• ie -sure to address;thg"lssues of race as they affect tiie client' in everyday life; 
■Lr-U'S-^--- interpersonal relationships , -discrimn ation , forming identity groups^t^ etc.. 



.sh 



$panish for the' Puerto Ria^n ccmm)nity/As toe of the more s^ient bending 
&ciety.^-through the language dre tfan^^^ th^ feubbile. of cultural values and traditions 
/th^t miie-up the Puerto RiCan people. - . 



felropact orj Client Behavior yy^ 




If the client s^^ Spanish primarily r^^^t^^ may be a i^luc^ce to speak any 
English • even' ;i^brok&i EngUsh i^^ 

. ^f^^^y"^' 
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MICROCOPY RESOLUTIOIM-TEST CHART 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATERIAL 1010a 
(ANSI and ISO TEST CHART No. 2) 



• If the client is bilingual, the client nay chcxjse to speak in English, or Spanish. 

J 

Appropriate Worker tesportse 

• Spanish speaking only: 

- Speak Spanish or get a translator. 

If translator is used, interact primarily with the translator but do not ignore 
the client, especially if the client understands English. 

• Mlingual: 

-.Ask the client 'which language she/he prefers and th^ proceed bcised upon that 
preference. 

Camcai Vforker MistaJ'le 

• To assume that because Diglish is understood, English is spoken 

• To assume that the Puerto iUcan client does not want to speak English due to laziness 
" or inability to learn ' . 

• To force the person to respond in English; this inay destroy the person's dignity 
because he/she fee^ that he/she will be seen as "stupid" * ^ 

• To assume that the Puerto Rican client is fluent in English and/cr Spanish 
^ — ^^stereotype the Spanish sur-named person as. only speaking Spanish 

Intervention Directions ^ 

m Let the client know that you respfect and admire his/her effort to speak (and learn) 
Diglish - that you will not make fun of the clients, efforts. 

Allow and encourage the person to use Spanish, but caution hiitv/her to be aware of 
the inpact of using only Spanish in an English - speaking environment. 

• Help the client, to use English more frequently if that is appropriate (refer to 
\ English as a second language (ESL) classes, etc.) • 

RELIGIOJ r ^ . ^ . ^ 

a[he ^>uerto Rican person i§ usually deeply religious, with a belief in the after life. There 
is also a degree of fatalism; e.g. "If this is the way things are, then it was meant to be 
by God*" (acceptance of things as they are.) 

• Religious beliefs fall into three major categories: 

ft ' 

- Spiritualism 

OBie belief that the physical world is subject to spiritual influence. 

- Catholicism . ' 



\ 



Protestant^ c> . 

An increase .of nuirber of Puerto Ricans are embracing this religion. It invoJLves 
ultra-traditicnal dress (no adornment, no cosmetics) , deference to authority, rigid 
and restrictive environment. 
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[mpact on Client Behavior 

• Among more traditional persons (first generation) , a tendency toward passivity and 

I toward disowning responsibility for problems - accept hardship and ^?give up" on working 

to change (on the part of the client as well as of the family or other support systems) . 

• On the other hand, a seccnd generation or more assimilated Puerto Rican would be more 
apt to atteirpt change (dealing with crisis or problems) and overcame the fatalistic 
attitxjde. ("ay benditor!*) And perhaps to be relied upon by others as a person who 
can cope with diversity. 

• Seme clients use spiritual resources; e.g. persons in the cannunity identified as 
spiritual leaders or engage in rituals that are designed to call upon the spiritual 
forces before using institutions, drug programs, etc. 

m Strong religious identification - therefore, there may be strong guilt feelings around 
such things as premarital sex, abortion, etc. Ihe client may tend t^ act based upon 
v*iat' he/she believes ha/she "ought" to do; e.g. get married .if permarital sex occurs, 

• Potential for conflict between religious doctrine and peer group behavior. 

• Prc±)lems may be taken care of in the family vs. in ccnnunity Agencies . 

• A client in treatmant m^ be experiencing a much greater sense of "distance (and 
potential guilt) from family - especially the female because traditional roles are 
so strong. 

Appropriate Worker Response 

• Explore the religious conviction and affiliation of tlie person and how he/she actually 
practices his,^er religiouis' beliefs. 

• Maintain a non- judgemental acceptance of client beliefs (e.g. do not accuse person 
of being "superstitious!' or inply "weird" beliefs) if he/she subscribes to spiritualism 
or Stoterismo. 



Camon Wbrker Mistakes 

-m It) ridicule the client's beliefs 

' - ■ /^-^ . 

• Ito label the client with psychopathic terne e.g. schizophrenic, based upon descriptxons 
of religious experience (e.g. guardian spirit spoke to ire last night and tol^ 

me to cane to treatment.") . • 

• ito overlook dietacy considerations and religious holidays such as Three Kings Day 

• Ito suggest problem solving directions or "right" ways of thirfcing that are insensitive 
to the client's religious persuasion, e.g. abortion, birth control, premarital sex 

• Ito assure that the client adheres to a-ocnnonly accepted practice; e.g. going to 
church every Sunday, etc. 

• Ito assume that all Puerto Ricans are catholic. 
■ Intervention Directions 

• 4iere appropriate, incorporate and use the potential suppcprt^of the person's religious 
.^r^i^v. For example, a client may choose to seek a spiritual counselor for what 



camiunity. For exairple, a client may v^. — ^ ^^^^a^ 

she/he considers spiritual problems, and to seek a mental health/social service^ 
resource for v*iat she/he consider a •^physical'* prdbiem. 
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• Be sure to address and explore the potential prcblems of the client stermvLng front the 
. conflict between his/her actiaal behavior and his/her religious beliefs about v*iat ^ 

he/she "should" do, 

• Where needed, get help distinguishing between instances where further psychiatric 
assessment is needed and v*iere it is not. 

• Help client vinderstand that he/she can gain control over inany aspects of his/her 
life. 

AirnUDES TWARDS AUTHORITy FIGURES AND IKSTITUTIC^S 

The Puerto Rican client will exhaust familiar and secure avenues where he/she has established 
confianza before using social service agencies, treatment programs, etc. Informal avenues 
of treatment are: 

• Extended family 

• ' Godfather (ccnpadrazgo) 

• Priest, spiritualist. * 

Ihe government services have become a part of the more familiar and used agencies (e.g. welfare) , 
but there is a reluctance to use mental health systems becatise they are: 

• Unfamiliar . - .» - 

• Have a language barrier 

• Fantasi-zed as viewing clients negatively (looking down on their poor English, their 
; dress, the ecqnonic situation, etc.). 

Since service deliverers in institutions are seen as authority figures by virtue of their role,fl 
the Puerto 'Rican will have expectations consistent with that authority. ^ 

NOTE: Bewcire that for a middle class Puerto Rican, reluctance to core to treatment may be 
related to not wanting to be negatively stereotyped. 

Impact on Client Behavior 

• Suspicious of * the program - it is an unknown. . 

• Sees self as having less vjoxth for haying to cone' to the program; this may be " , 
> exhibited by: ^ 

being very shy, sufcmissive, doing and- saying what is believed to be expected 
rather than what is really needed or felt, or 

acting out to cover up insecurity - showing control but not feeling it (especially 
males) , or f 

- saying "I feel nervous," vjiidh is sometiitBs a reflection of underlying feelings 
of antoivalence toward being in the program. May be demonstrated further in'for- 
^tting appointments, delaying, procrastinating, looking for excuses, etc. 

i^ropriate Worker Rigsponse 

• Build trust by: 

i _ • ^ ^ _ . 

- using ^>anish 

I ^ " ■ 

. - speaking with a Puerto Rican' worker if possible 
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- taking lots of tiha to explore treatment expectations and the client's expectations 
^yS (tegin nt a very lUk^y level, be indirect, touch on general areas and allcw 
client to gradually build a3nf ianza) . , 

• Conduct an initial intervievs' in the client's hone {if possible) . A hone visit is 
b2t^ Sle^Ser is bilingual and Puerto Rican. (See also family issues under 
Traditional Roles • ) 

- • Establish a hone liJte atnosphere in the program, especially in-the waiting roan and 
intake areas. Offer refreshments; be hospitable, etc. 

Zomon worker Mistakes 

• mediate confrontation and expectation that the client will start out stating 
prpblems and feelings ' . " 

. • Ito assume that the Puerto Rican client is owning true feeliiigs when it is siinply.out 
of respect for you as an authority figure 

; Tto forget-.how much authority is invested in you and how literally you may be . J<en 
(especially where this may conflict with cultural norms) . 

Intervention Directions 

• Initially, use the authority invested in you by virtue of your «5le as a tool to 
shiS and gSde the treatrJit/intervention process - but move tovjard a more equal 
SKiSih^where the client can be honest, confront issues, clearly state hxs/he. 

• needs, etc. 

ATTITODES TOWZ^RDS DKUGS . 
iTraditionally (for the Puerto Rican parent) and for the lay person, "drra^s" ineans' heroin, 
mariji:iana, and illicit drugs. 

Tto the young person, "drugs" means heroin; marijuana is not conside£-ed a drug. 

•Drug use and abuse is frowned upon - seen as destructive to the family unit. This i-s 
especially severe in the case of a female usong. drugs. ^ 

Al^ol is not viewed as a problem - it is nore Acceptable for a man to be seen drunk than 
fwoSl. -iSe wortan is viewld as a "wanan of the streets" if seen drunk publicly. 

Prescription drug .ise is not questioned since a doctor (an authority figure) has condoned 
the use. . ' « 

Impact on Client Behavior, - 

- • Puerto Rican female clients may tend to shew more remorse ^nd guilt^o^ their 
drS^abuse than males. 'Sh^vn.ll be xx>re likely to shy away f ran treatment. 

• A young person may resent being labeled a "dope addict" for marijuana use or use 
of drugs other than heroin. . 

• TreatJtent for alcohol abuse is rarely sought unless ^ere is physical illness 
associated with it, such as cirrhosis. / . 



Appropriate Worker teaponse , | | 

• Make sure to specify drug use you wish to determijne (beyond heroin) when you s^iaxt 
your relations with, the client, 

Comnan Worker Mistake 

i 

• To label the Puerto Rican as an "alcoholic" v^en alcohol use is not consideredj 
problem by the client j 

• To label the Puerto Rican as a substance abuser before the client has cona to ^ 
awareness of his/her drug use as a problem (thereby turning off the client) 

• Stereotyping all Puerto Rican clients vtio cone to treatmsnt as heroin addicts, 
Intervention Directions 



• Especially with the young drug abuser, assist the family to understand the hatijre 
of substance abuse. 

• Especially with the female abuser, help her to get a realistic perspective on ^e 
relationship of her drug use to her self vjorth. 

• " Educate the client about alcohol use and abuse and the potential dangers. : 



fCDUIfl XLi SmnE dJEMT CASE STOPIES & 



PURPOSE 



OBJBCnVES 



DESCIRIPTICN 



Part I: 1 hour 

Part II: 2, 1/2 hours 

*■ ■ , 

Purpose ^ • 

TMs ntxaule is divMed into t«o parts. Part I will assist you ^ 
JSmthe socic^tural and historical infomation you have learned 
w?a^?e^S\^rstanding of your Puerto Rican cUents. Vha session 
alS^P ?SrSlSmj|g nt^e app^riate attitudes towards Pi^erto 
Rican clients. f"*" 

Part II provides you with an opportunity to apply what yo^^ha^e learned 
S^y^STa^e cas^ study and preparing a ^tr^^egy xntervenUon. 
Selracticl gained in this session will provide useful guidelines for 
. your own work with Puerto Rican substance abusers. 

At the end of this module you will be able to: 

• Identify the central issues, prdblene or factors, seen in 

• a sanp2 case studj,-, that my be related to^f^ elicit 3 ^ 
addiction and sam to have particORr significance in light 

of the client »s Puerto Rican background and caVturo. 

• Prepare apctppriat-a intervention strategies for the client 
in the case stuchu'. " ^ 

• Discuss tha n^lative itvarits ai>i disadv-antages of different 
.interventi(ar approaches and .Ho-tivities. . . 

• Match the factors, issues, etc., identified fron the case 
stvx3ies to the related socio-cultural problem area (a) that 
r"»itribute to the substance abuse situation. 

Descriptiat 

Thrcugh ittiividual a«a small and large group work., you will have the 
SSrtunS^S apply what you have learned throughput the progr^ 

2?l2r^2die9 Sf Puerto Scan clients. You will be asked ^ ^fjify 
SoS^ac^ in the client's case study which ndght be rel£ -.'•d to the 
SSt-f^ctiontnTwhich inight iitpact on the i^(s) of^i^terv^^??^ 
SiSeaiesto-be used with the client. You will then be asked to idenUfy 
SSlSSbS-StS^tion strategies for "se.with the cli«.t, taking 
into ^ideration all that you have learned in this program. 

?"^ terials ' . 

Int .xled in- this manual for use in this imdule are: . 

• List- of sone potential problem areas for . the Puerto Rican 
substance atwsier 

• Instructions to trairtees for client case studies activity. 



Case studies. 

1. Maria 

2. Carlos 

3. Caznen 
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SOME PCyiENTIAL PROBL^ AREAS FOR THE PUERTO RICAN SUBSTANCE ABUSER 
Problam Area Examplea 

1. Language Inability to read and write clear English and/or Spanish; sub-standard 

c5onversational ability in English, «^ 

•% 

2. Shuttle Culture shock; ambivalence in the areas of language, cvature and 
Culture identity. . ^ ^ 

3. Ertplpyment Lack of skills, discrimination in hiring and enployment practices, unable 

to express oneself clearly in an interview. 

4. Family Ties- Brfeakdown of extended family and its related support systems such as: 

lack of svpervision of children; family authority structure; dignity; 
broken hone; restrictive upbringing in conflict with American custons. 

5. Changing Parents dependent on their children to interpret the English language 
Roles and the U.S. society in general; increasing female as^ertiveness; marital 

roles changing. 

6. Sexuality, Male jealousy and distrust of fenales; double sexual standards; female 
Machismo and eaqpected to be submissive/passive; extreme importance placed on 
Virginity Cult virginity; female negative self-image. 

7. Radie .Identity conflict (U.S. v*iite vs. black categorization vs. Puerto Rican 

ethnicity); shade discrimination within the Puerto Rican catroanity; 
racial prejudice from the external camunity. 

8. Environmental Fran rural iqpbringing to uiijan environment; reliance on spiritismo vs. 
Factors medical science. . y 

r * . ( . . 

PUERTO RICAN HISTQRy & CULTURE 
CLIEOT CASE STUDIES ACTIVITY 
, INSTRUCTIONS TO TRAINEES 

You have been given; (1) a sheet that lists Sane potential Problc2m Areas foi the Puerto ' 
Rican Substance Abuser ; and (2) a Sanple CeiseHistory. 

1. Read your Sanple Case History carefully. As you rpad, urKaerllne the Vey phrases that 
indicate central issties, problems or factors from the history that yov think may be 
related to your 'client 's addiction and seem' to have particular significance because of 
< your client's Puerto Rican badcgroiff^ 

a. Now look at the list, Sonfe Potential Problem Areas for the Puerto Rican Substance Abuser . 
This list describes eight k^ socio-cultural problem areas that Puerto Ricans living in 
the U.S. may face and that nay lead to and/or conopound a substance abuse situation.* 

■ 

a. Which of these problem areas do you think are related to your client's problem 
(causes, contributing factors, present problems, etc.)? 

b. Write the nimte of" the related problem area (s) in the column marked Response 
beside each issue that you landerlined. 

Q. In the Odments colutn, add any extra "remarks you'd like, for exanple, to explain your 
answer, or points you'd like to clarify in discussion. rf> . 

Small Groip Activity 

f. When every member of your group has finished, discuss your answers with each other. See * 
i^^^^ cairl agree on the key factors and related problem areas affecting your client. 



•J. Dlacuaa poaaibla treatinant plana or interventiona you feel ndght be appropriate for your 
Si^t. Uat aome goala an4 aotivitiea you would reoatitend for thia client. 

6, Sum up your group' a ^eaponaea on newsprint for preaentation to the rest of the program 
partiaipanta. Liat;^ brief lyj 

•-a, the key factora and problem areas 

b. your treatnent/intervention goals and activities. 

7, Select aaneone to speak for your group to present your case and discuss your ideas. 



Bft^yCLE CUEWT CASH HISTORSf , 
Puerto Riaan History & Cultuif , 



CMJ^i Maria 



Tte following is an excerpt of an interview vMch 
took place between a Puerto Rican ejc-addict and a 
clinical psychologiat studying drug abuse among 
Puerto Ricana,' It is not a therapeutic interaction, 
Mariai now aucceaafully rehabilitated, is reflect- 
ing back on soro of the reasons for har involve- 
mant with drugs and her experiences growing 
What insights can you gain from this woman's view 
of the sooic>-cultural factors affecting Puerto 
Rican drug abuse? What specific 'treatment plans 
might you have reconmended for Maria v*ien she was 
a drug abuser? (M » Maria; I » Interviewer) 

I: Maria, let's talk about v4iy you think Puerto 
Ricana beccma involved with drugs. 

M: Okay, but I nuat say one thing: I'm not really 
speaking for any group of people? these are 
my own individual theories, ny own individual 
thouc^its. 

i: Why don't you first tell me how you got into 
I drugs. 

M: Wtell, I started using d<^ when I was twelve. 
I: What kind of dope? 

M: Everything. Demies, speed. . . " ^ 
I: Why? 

M: That's a weird question. I was put into a 
girls' hoTB when I was twelve. The girls 
were smoking dope, smoking ci arettes, drc^>- 
ping pills. Ihey did it; I did it.^> ^ 

I: Why did they do it? 

' M: TO* get loaded. 

I: vfhy did they want to get loaded? 

M; I don't know all of the psychological reasons, 
but I can tell you sooe ^ he. other reasons. 
Wfe were locked in a jVhome:^ Olie f act 
was that scroehow we haci been rejected by our 
parents or captured by the state. . 

Why did you get into doing heroin? 

I diidn't start ishooting heroin until 1 was 
21. By then I had been through all of the. 
. ,psychedeliqs. and about a three-year run on 



Ml 



Ml 



I: 



M: 



Mx 



n»tiM«tph«t«^ mm mp up in tha ^ 

nutJiovui«i mXly totoliy out of it, x wm 
living wi th a guy and anotter couple who vmm 
dealing htiroin and ooqaine. Now nv thing, 
up to that point, had been epeed and if they 
hadn't mined it with oocaine I probably never 
wuld have triediit beoauae i didn't like 
downe](ri« 




ti Why did you like spsttd? 

Ml I think I was baaioally really laay and 1 
liked to acoarplish a lot of things, and 1 
like speeding, I liked all of that. 

Ii It macle you feel confident? 



Ytoh, and I didn't used to be confident. 1 
was really itost of ny life battling against 
being lazy, lethargic, I was also kind of 
heavy and people ware always teasing me, so 
the first drug I ever took was diet pills 
(because ny sister was trying to get me to 
lose weight) . I discovered that in addition 
to taking ny appetite away, the pills helped 
me to do all of tihose things that I had to 
do that I never felt like doing, like wash- 
ing the dishes- and mopping the floor. 

But back to heroin.* ^^y husband was a musi- 
cian; he was on the road a lot . . . While 
he was gone I discovered that I could get 
loaded on heroin and I wouldn't be think- 
ing about sex so much. And I was really 
being faithful to him because I wasn't 
really turning tricks. M/ hustle' then was 
selling weed and pills and that kind of 
cthing. Until I became a prostitute, I really 
believed that prostitution would keep me from 
enjoying sex with ny old nen. Then I dis- 
covered I was wrong. 

So you kind of just drifted into taking 
heroin? 

Yeah. The couple living there wdffild say 
"You want sciie?'V and I would Scy "Nb. " ' 
Finally, I said "Yes." It was kind of a b&d 
tlinB in ny life, but I don't know if that had 
anything to do with it or; not; I don't really 
know. 

'iJJce if you hadn't been e:qx>sed "to it, you 
might not have used it? 

, Well, I had been e5?)osed to it all of ny life, 
hut I had always said if, I-ever shot dope, 
'^d«be. the biggest dope fiend in town and I 
^didnlt.want to do that. ""^"^ 



Cormemta 



i 




li "flun what made you start when you did? : . 

Ml idoii'tknow, ^^ old man was gone ft lo'tj I 
woe alcinej I wasn't working nwoh of the time 



It What were you doing? 

Mt I waa a cjooktail waitreae. My hueband had" 
•taken m aon. That waa a big reaponaibility 
that w«i taken away fran ma. All of a auddon 
1 didn't have to be there 24 hours a day. 1 
* could' relax aoinBtiJnafl. With nv> son there I 
couldn't get. loaded because I had the 

' ' responsibility of a email child. • Then when 
he was gone it was a little harder to leave 
it alone. Once you get used to getting 
loaded, once it 'a ok^y, it's pretty hard to 
place a period on what you used to get 
loaded* "mil, I will take this and I vwn't 
take that," etc. Unless you try it and 
don'* like it. But, I've never gotten loaded 
on anything that I didn't like. Prior to 
1969> everything that I ever tried I loved. 

Iiv People say you don?t feel any anxiety when 
you're on dope. You don't think about 
ihything? . ' - ' 

Ml Yeah. You feel anxiety, ' "Boy^, I'm going. to 
be out. sick. . ." But that' a- all". 

* ■ " 1 • 

I J When you're loaded, you don't even feel that? 

Of course you don't think about it when 
you're loaded, because you're loaded, right? 

« 

one time I vientisack to drugs because I was , 
in a lot of pain fron an unhappy relation- 
ship. I knew that medication would get ms 
through. It never occurred to me to go into 
the«E¥-ca: to take tranquilizers or take 
transactional analysis. . .1 went back to-my 
old systan, the system that 1 was familiar 
with. I can remeniaer very vividly thinking, 
"WOnai v*K) don't Shoot dc^ie and go through 
this mssa with men are insane." And I went 
back and didn't even try to stop for two 
years . I just wanted/' to be tranquilized. I 
didn't want to feel nothing for ncfcody. 

Let me, tell you a phenoinenaB that I ran across 
that I really hain't puiid attention to before, 
m New York, there are a lot of working ad- 
dicts.* They maintain a job through their 
viiole Ufe, and then ma^ °" the week- 
ends. ■ ■■ ■ ' - ' 



M: 



I: And that's it? 
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GM$i Maria 



Ml Vsah. itw iiva% dope timiA I (»vfi]? met 4n nv 
life had a job, Am t)m Qf live l m% afte 
that worked ai; the tiroi dealt dope, a@ it 
vraan't a matter of huitllngi tout mecf oon- 
trolled it. 

Ii Wall* v«hy do they get loaded? 

Ml Beoauae it £eelR good. It feela better than 
alooholf it feels better than weed. Sana 
peqple get off of work and on the WMkenda 
all they do ia moke weed and party, right? 

It Rlghta 

Mt Mill I mxm ptoplt por^r^ wlth Mt\Att and qnn 
handle' it for yenri/^^rwroty ymti. ' I 
coulc^'t believe iJtr-^l wwm^t thAt kiiKl of 
Qddlat, But thay/P9 out thsM and thA]:«*8 
a lot of thm. Y waa xeally avm ahocdcad * 
ona tlmo to haa^ona pxpgram panon aay that 
avary fin itontm ha'a got to gat loadad. 

Ii Mariar do you think that mayba Puerto Rlcana 
use drugs for different reaaona than Anglos 
use drugs? ' 

I think so.. 

V9u're made to feel very inactequate in this 
society as A Puertcy Rican, First of all, 
you don' t speak the language piX3perly* '> Sec- 
ond of all, you're never given, the kinds of • 
jobs, or the job skills, or the education* 

the only tire that you can feel adequate 
in this society, which judges you co how taich 
ncney you have, is vften you hustlet. And 
that* a the only outlet you^have* So Puerto 
Ricans, if they do use, not only feel ade- 
quate through the drug but feel adequate 
because they have a hustle. Whether it*s a 
good role or a bad role or vA»tever you want 
to call it, they maint^ \±kix manhood. 

I: Let* a talk more about the feelings of 

inadequacy. What about language and edu- 
cation? .v_ ^ . 

M; It* a so difficult to get^the barlcs with the 

. language^oonfusion that Puerto Ricans have 
- ^ a SOVperdsnt.hiqh sdKol d^^ today. 
■ And bilingiial educatlcn ia a new idea.. If you 
don*t have literedly 
"±iix»sible; to ^b^^ 
. ; If you oanlt p3ki;Vyou past' 
.^,^„: the seventh, eighth, or the ninth grade. 

And if that stuff isn't in your head - 

' , good, it's hard.. 



■''••'I'-'lfiiP^ Ml' J ' 4^ ' 

9^ 



\ <p3«i9e. Bvezy daf you aipeak both languages 
'^to^gading an \jliam you're talking t». In nv 
family you spoke two languages in every 
^axfaence. ll» onli tifne that we ever spoke 
only Itoglish was ^men there vras somebodif in 
the house that cxjulcln't unaerstand Spanish. 



tfit's go back to the traditionial role of the 
Puerto Rtcan. Ihe traditional attitude 
toward het. What were you tau^t to e>5)ect 
vAien you grew, t?)? 

I was ra^ "^ ^-" hel ieve that ahaald get 
narried, h««ve children, keep w house clean, 
take^»^?of ny kids, take care of try hus- 
band, ^wten ny husband came hems t should 
have 6ims£ on the table fca: him. Vti family 
should be ny whole life. Aftfl the thought of 
a career^* or of going to scshool, or having 
anything outsicle of m home should ailw^ be 
secondary. In iry nei^iborhDod wanen didn't 

••' even belong to the -PEA. They were heme , ^ 
mididmf sevdng, and cleaning, their houSe— 
safi not? watcshing T.V. either, "lhat's the 
kind of role I was btought vqp to expect. By - 
' ttte tlJte I was "eight I could oocik. for ny 

* wIplB family. Those kinds of things wete 
• Mtittk varni were taught eind that ma their 

ll'lisliV-::.:;':.;^ ■ ■ ... ^ 

. Ifciu were tau#ife to obey your father and .your 
■ jaEoaist* And trtnoi you got married ybu ^ « 
Hht;t>a^ toJarother-ija'law, hn& in many, many 
waws thab'a stiU in there* Inmaiqr waifs 
1 stili feel the need to have a significant 
Othar person I can love, give to, and take 
care of, and will be sotnaone t can obey. 
It's weird, but it's true. . Although I oan' 
fight it and I'm very if«3q?endsnt, and I 
dott't live with ar^boe^ and nObody tells me 
what to do Very often, I stop and think about 
Iti that-MOuld make me haflpy.^ Because 
eonebcw cor aiwfeher **en you dleart up you want 
to flo back to being good and that means scroe^ 
thin^ bade in yoot diUdhood. It doesn't 
' nean ^Jhat you have been d0ing# and ftfist of the 
tliffs it doesn't mean a catefer bed&iae that's 

m^^m^^m^^^mi^i&m^BiMji mc , taking - 

P»te|^iiitt^|liP2tli:6f . a suaaift-: you've. 

feo find 
■■ M'^^al^rif^ hearts, 
, the eityK asid y«*i'» 
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Response 



OGmiientsi 



Ms |4dd|)9 you^ you aonewhere^^^or 

ataytng sudden«you*ve got to 

really be a diperperson. And that requires a 
lot of oonfldenoe and Initiative and ability. 
¥ou-!ve got to becxane self-activated to pick 
vp the teleptpne and dial the transit inform 
iwatiorj nvaiter andf ind out how to get there 
on the bus, Yiaifve got to know that that's 
lahat you do in^ol^dler to get somsv^Tere and you 
can't vm^ around f or pec^le to take you 
places. 



Or haNd nq soneone take care of yoa, too? 
Mt Yeah. 



I: 
M: 



I: 

'M: 



Is 
N: 



I: 




Is Do you see emyr changes taking pla ce in the 



role of the Puerto Rican woraan? 

There's a change h^^ipening because the vdi^ 
society is changing and it's affecting all of 
us. It'ff iK>t just affecting Anglo women or 
Blade iiraiHn^ it's affecting the Puerto Rican 
culture, too. Whether we like it or not, 
part of the change is the nev/ freedcm that 
women are feeling and Pueirto Ricans are being 
touched. 

What kind pf neii^ f reec3om? 

Wiell, vAien the money changes hands and it 
get;8 sq^nread and inbre people have more msney, 
women are eoonom^cally independent; they 
aujbomatically have a whole lot more freedcm 
than they've ever had before. 

How is this affecting the Etierto Ric^ man? 

i thixik they're feeling very threatened. I 
think they're feeling insecure. I'm afredd 
we're taking away the traditions and th^ values 
and we have nothing of value to r^lace them 
and I don't like that. 

c 

The women sbce becoming more assertive.' . .? 

Itiey ha^ alwa^ been assertive and taken 
care of business asid been reaponsihlei and 
they've aiwer/s^ d^ rec6it- 
ly they've bedome^ i^^ it. Before 

it was j\Mt doii^ it that counted, apd now 



I 



l^iey']^ dta^tinigf to cdtiiiete* 
alwayB^^M^^ to live, 

i^cel^ lonely. 



And that's not 
It gets to be 



Whr^ dbes it get to be lon^ People don't 
asacx^ate with you? Men don't mitt you? 
Why does it get to be lonely? 



that's ri^. You beocme a threat. You 



s beoone confid%t, you beoaroe confident, you 
beooms VB2l>al. . •! don't really knew. I 
know that ^when 1 first started viorkijig in the 
drug abuse field, 1 saw around 15-20 piro- 
fessional Puerto Rican wonen around voridng 
in all different fields. And they had an 

.* association of Latin AnerLcan Wamen and we 
got together and we talked about several 
things liki^ ^ nost of thero are iharriedrto 
Anglo meni tijey aren't married to Puerto 
Riqans. Aid I ^ias scared because at that tlite 
1 was married amd I didn't want to lose nj^ 

ended up doing. 

I was readly oarioer^ 

the rest of than were di^oroed t And iry 

first questions to them were^r "What's 

he^pened How cone you're not 

nari^ied to Pu^^ ccme you're 

all divorced? What is the phenomenon 
that's going on?" and they we^re saying that 
it was really hard to get throf:^ the 
traditional role that you break v*en you 
beoaiB a professional and become confident 
and still stay with a Puerto Rican nan. 



i 




SAMPI£ dilEOT CASE HISTORy 
Puerto Rican Hlstciry & Culture 



CASE: Carlos 



Carlos is a short nan of Puerto Rican background; 
his face is scroewhat puffy and sallow. He affects 
dark glasses and looks tense and troubled. He 
first became addicted through his older brother who 
v^as a drug user and^had many "fine" friends. One 
tlxtie Carlos threatened to squeal on his olxJer 
brother (vto was sixteen at the time) . In order 
to prev«it being exposed, the older brother decided 
td involve Carlos in his addiction'. Carlos looked 
up to his brother aid. his friends; they were like 
idols to hiJtt. Th^ affected an aloof manner and 

'""d ifcg sseJ well, a nd^^P tri erf l t ojjn i tgtg^gi^^ 

it was something new and "coolT** 

Looking back now, he can single oiit the first 
invitation caning f ran his brother, but the rea- 
sons for continuing with drugs were related to 
ooiplexes developed during puberty. Carlos felt 
very uncomfortable in the "cage of self" and was 
not at all siire of his image as a or vratan. 
He became preocctpied, even ob^sed, with the 
^ question, spending long hours before the mirror . 
r He was worried about his body and wished he had 
- hair on hife chest and other kinds of proof that 
he was indeed a man. Being with the older beys 
ani being acc^>ted by them helped allay seme of 
his anxiety. - 

He was a chubby boy, and this ampyed him because 
it was associated in his mind with femininity. 

was also bothered greatly because he felt that 
he had a small penis. Furthentore, he felt his 

/ breast nippi6f3 were enlarged, and thia^ too, was 
a feminine trait. Strangely enough, he said he 
looked at hOTOsexiials, noted that iaoroe of than ' ^ 

: had nuscles ahd no nipples, and he envied than. 
It is interesting that Carlos^ should have singled 
oat hoiosexuals as otyj^ctsof admiration or envy. . 
Ife said he wished he had been created differently, 
not so chubby, and wondered why C3od had not given 
him a body like thait of these honosexuals. (Was 
he perhaps confusing hanc>- and he^ He 
went to ejctreroes; he bought baitells and spent 
long hours trying to develc^) his nusculature and 
physical eqppearanoe to a more masculine Image. 

in discussing his primary family (^f^ch I pointed 
out he had blocked out iri his discussion) , he 
: thought his mDther had contrihated to his addiction 
Urilawwingly. Although he covered this i5>/ it was 
Sqppairent that he suffered from Oedipal conflicts. 
But was tanablb to consider such a possibility 
riana blartied his mother for being "se^luctive. " He 
^ibirt»i out/ for ex^^ that after his brother's 
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C2ASB: Carles 



Response 



Cornnents 



d^ath, she left $5.00 eacoxxyi for him each laoming, 
Nlgoowing that he would use it to. get off cn drvigsl 
He vivwtlfifid this on the basis that she wajn afraid 
he inial\t aet arrested, wind ud in iail . and dip 1 iVp 
his broChe,?: did before him. (Ife'd av«*rdosfid in 
iail. ) Biere was evidence that srie was ovpt^ 
pstotectiye and covered up. for him in reJatirrt 
to his father, ais vgell. 

Both parents were ignorant of drugs and unable to 
ccpe v*ien th^ first learned about their sons' 
iase« l)ii^ reacted with^^ sadness, and 
the father anoe said to him, "^Let ne try it so 
I'll see vAat you find in it." Caraos said he 
told his father that there was no* of 
generalizing about how anybody -becones a drug 
addict; it'S'very individual." Uiere was tvo way 
of telling how anyone gets of f on drugs, either, 
-s inc e this, t o o, ^' i s m ir p i e a n d i n di vi d u a l s^ 



Prior to this, nis moth er t>ad ccns istently-blQeked— 
;Out any knowledge of their drug use, although all ^ 
the signs were right under her ix>se. Carlos 
said he felt especially related to his father and 
was hid favorite; vMle Ms hrothe^ nother's 
favorite. His father was a rather strong person 
>*» worked in an unskilled factory occupation. 

drank a great deal and coiUd be texsred a send- 
er conplete alcoholic— although he could stc^ 
hiituself When the oocasio;:^ dieDAatvl^ His nerves 
were not always up to par as a result; and he 
frequently argued with his son about his use of 
drugs, although he failed to see the similarity 
in hia own use Of alcohol . 

Althattrh many 
things in his life have diminished his sexual 
driver and to a degree, have made him vulifierable 
to th3 kind of street life he's been e}^)osed to 
sinnetve came from Puerto RLco as a young fchild. 
He gpeat difficulty learning Bigliah, and 
, generally has very little uncSersi^hding of the 
American^scene.v He tehds to fallVaale^ v*en 
things get too conplica^ f ot hiinJ§ . and th^ 
often do! Though he went to highWhool,. ha can 
barely read English and cannot read Spanish at ^ 
all. 

1 overheard two older adiicts insist once tha he 
stop using drugs because tie just didn^ t haVe the 
caliber to be an ^iddict! Hiey inf dttied him in 
ix> uncertain t^xm that he was jifst' too stiqpid, 
iteak,:^ Cdwardlyf and they argu^ if he * 
had any sense at all, he'd istcp using drugs. 
Carlos is the sort of person .Vi4w will get a job, 
axri when he comes home with the pay on Friday 
ni^t he will be juqped by addicts and forced to 
give \xp part or all of his nonfiy. He will bltater 
and^threateni^ but no one itfUl take him seriously. 




CASE: Carloa 



Cotttents 



fAt hcne nowadays, Carlos finds that his father 
}i3 down on him and soomfully regards him as an 
inept nuisance \f*o nay stea^ the fairily tape 
recorder or his father^s watch and pavsi them 
rather than steed on the outside v^^ere the chance 
of Being arretted is itudi greater. Ihe fafi»r 
tMill rant axid rove and thireaten to have him 
arrested, but in the end be dissuaded by Carlos' 
mother who has always (as^ he says) spoiled him* 

Carlos describes the process of becoming an 
isiddict as one of being gulled into a pattern he 
.knettf nothing about by soraeone^ vpcxi his 

desire to be inportant . is 
isxpartaxit; and ha* s found that, at most, Ke can 
get a amll measure of rei^pect from a girl by 
using His good looks. But even that's gotten 
him into trouble. It onoe ended vdth an 
tffiejiepected p regnancy/ and to make thJjigs worse, 
-fchB-m9tetaer^^^>ifi atrl i m^r-^/yyTTtW not^ like his 



dark color and spread around scandalous nxnors 
about him. 



After a nutrber of trim, Carlos stayed off drugs 
for several months, first ynder the pressure of 
the law and later under the influence of a 
girlfriend. However, when she left him, he ended 

J his period of abstinence and started the down- 

iward sfpiral again. 



I 
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SAMPLE CLnNT CPiSE ElSl\JC£ 



Puerto Rican History & Culture 



CASE: Carmen 



Coments 




itooording to Camen, she has been a dnig addict for 
five years. She has two brothers, both are drug 
aadicts, but the younger has not vised drugs in two 
yearsr and has nwed but of the state to get away 
from the drug scene. Her parents are living 
toother. Ihey are aware of tHeir children's use 
: of drugs. The npjd^er is veiy passive, yet very 

• strict.-^ The father/ fca^rly a boxer in Puerto 
Rico, is now a longshojr^nan. Fifteen years ago, 
the TOther worked as ai garment sorter; but she . 
hasn't worked since then because she is illiterate 
and cannot speak English. "She is a typical Puerto 
Rican housewife," as Carman puts it, "All her life 
she's been in the haase, taking' care of us children. 

—She' s b ee n b ra^m=^-^tr-^^ — 
Iter nother has been narried four tines. She had 
three daughters by her former husbands^ but all 

-WcSIia^di^~^J«ith-ear^ — 
home three boys, all! of v*oti died as babies. The 
tyro brothera she ^ from another woman 

wh^ her f ather-r^OTained behihd in Puerto Rico 
tieny years ago before he could join his wife and 

^- balv daughter (Carmen) in New Ydrk. 

Growing up. Carmen was. a beautiful yomg wcman. 
Her father was afraid to send her to the local 
high school because he feared her good looks,, 
wotid get her into trouble and she'd lose her 
virginity. But he agreed to let her go, because 
she had been a good girl and knew how ^x) protect 
herself. (He'd taught her how to box.) Carmen 
began to hang but at lunchtlmei in the comer candy 
store and meet other young people* TVro boys her 
age began to court her, but she repulsed theit 
advances at first, because th^ were white Puerto 
Rtcans (she is dark) and ishe wanted to finish 
school. Most lnportant/ she said^ "My father would 
kill ne if he knew I was going out with boys." 
^ leader of the group finally convinced 

Cantin to go steady. When her mother found out, 
she saw this as a threat to Carmen's virginity, 
' and became hysterical, slapped her several times, 
and told her she was acting like a oomnrm puta 
(whore) . Carmen was eeveirely humiliatecK After 
that, she was only allowed to dee Johnnie under 
the strictest conditions. 

. ■■" ■ ■V[. ■ 

Ih^ continued ^ see each other secretly? 
> Jotmnie went to work and bought Carmen a set of ' 
^ .wedkiiftg rings. When her father found out, he made 
her mother take them away and soolded her in front 
tbfiall her peers. Carxnan i»actect by cutting 
^>Bdit3bi. She talked Jdmnie into having inter- 



I 

SI"' 



^course vdth her, thinking that then they viould 
ihave tp get married. Her nether caught thSm 
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ca^: Carmen 



Pes[X3nse 



in the stairway and a melee resulted. Canten came 
to blows with her mother (a mortal sin in her eyes) 
and ran away with Johnnie. 

After they were mscrried# Johnnie and Carmm went 
to live in a hotel room with a friend of his who 
was hiding out from the police because he'd jxast 
^inishsd ^cutting a man's face." He liked 
Otohnnie very nuch, and he didn'V. want Carmen's 

< father to findl' out about him. So every day he 
paid five dollars rent for the hotel room they 

a.were staying in. • plus provl'^.ng most of their 
food. V ' 

JcAnnie v«snt out and found another^ job in the 
garment center. He was only making $50 . 00 a week 
and he hated the work. He also didn' t want to 

-.Jeave Carmen alone in the hotel with his friend. 
I^^dji' t trust '^him; he told Carmen that his 
friend -a sex maniac and tte "looking 

~ at "her too imch."^^,So lie yoL in Lu udi with -a 

Cuban \(raiBn that his^ family kne^r and they moved 

— in-with-he r* ' ^ ,^ 

carmen felt the Cuban la(ty likes her vety much. 
But, as she put itr "I was ashamed/ because I 
was the only daric one inside her c5)euS3rait.^ 
Everybody else vas whiter including Johnnie and 
I was dark oonplexioned, .and I fe 
and ashamed of myself , because 1/ was very ' 
ignorant at the time. I didn't know that vMte 
people can really care for dark p^le. I thought 
they. didn't like us." : : 

But after a while, Johnnie got restless again 
and they moved in with other friends. Ihey were ^ 
using drugs . . . and Camnen learned later they 
were selling too. . .the hard way. Ohey were all 
busted one night . Hhey took Carmen in too— they 
didn't believe she really was innocent and as 
surprised as could be. Jail was a humiliating 
escperienoe for her. It was days before ishe we^ 
oiit. . i^)parently it was like that for a Jlong 
tliriB»--%pying from one place to another. . .pick- 
ing up whatever work came along. Plnedly Johnnie 
got a regular job in a v^arehbuse loading, frei^t. 

Carmen continued her story this way: ' 

"We hald been married for five years, and I was 
tv«ity^-cne when I v»nt to dcpe. it the 
second child was. both/ SometiitBi^^^^^^^^ would 
cane hone from vradc happy, and ^i^^ would 
start a fight with msi and I>d 
Ihen he'd hit me, and I 'd hit him back, b^tise* 
that^s one l^hing I never stoodL fort getting hit. 

f Sometimes we fought because Johnnie was very . ' 
:> jeaXtus; oust one week after I had ny second child 




Carnen 



.^.-w«- gbt out of the toj^Jital, we needed nore money 
h and I went to at a photo st^o in order to 
K^^im^ him out, I don't know why he was jealous of 
• xiB, Be hafLno reason, • .1 never \f«nt out with 
<" other n^. I went to work early, and as aocai as 
'[\ I finistedr I wo^d ocTOB home ^ 
; After my second child was bornr I irov^ into: the 
Lillian Wald projects. 1*11 never forget it, 
because I had an. apartment of my own for the first 
time in my life. That's v*xy I vent to work, to 
'? • h&ve;everything I needed— because I've alwEys 
V .jianted to have everything e:q)ensiye and good for 



' One day Johnnie accused me . of making ia date with a 
boy he saw me talking to in the street . TSne boy 
only wanted a, job at the place where I work. I 
said, 'Goddannit, Johnnie, you're always fighting, 
.you're always jealous. Ma;^ if I do the wrong 
- " b o ha p p y, right?' JX is t b eca u s e T sa i d 




jin fhP fpirpt, ArA }fKM» baby > 



I let him hew^e itll He got mad and punched me in 
the stomach. It wasn't even forty days 
had my baby, and I liad to bend dcwcif because I 
fAt couldn't even breaths. When I got up, I kicked 
in the middle of the legs. He started 



liSreaming and throwing everythixxg around the house. 
Me ^bre off ny .clothes, so I had to run thrdUgh 
-the street in try slip to get to my father's -house, 
^ f our blocks away. I was bleeding from ny stomach, 
cars were stopping, but I just kept on running." 
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SAMPLE CLIIWr CASE HISTOFY 
Puarto Rican History & Culture 



tCASE: Ranm 



Ramon/ a_ pleasant-looking rather chubby, twenty- 
eigfit- year old man, had ooite to the center for 
drug abuse counseling. 

: 

He began by saying that he came to this country* 
f ran Puerto Rico v*en he was still a baby and lived 
in the ••Bairrio*' at 110th Street and Madison Avenue, 
uiis is a very rou^ neighborhood; but his parents 
'' had no choice, since they ware quite poor at the 
tlms* When Ramon was ten years old, his father 
passed away and life became doubly hard. He 
missed his father, with vAkto he had beei^ rather 
close. His motlter;, had to sperxi her time wDrking, 
so he had noboc3y around and little supervision 
-for irost of the 'day. His mother paid another 



: wqwan to take care of hl !ffr"butr1iarf the ttoe she 




'dim^t show up or she le t him do v^tfever he 
wanLed r- - 
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Vftienl he was twelve, a crisis occurred for him v*ien 



^>7he! learned f or ths fiirst time that these were not 
|his real parents, but rather a/ maternal aunt and, 
""^^^ t>usband. Tliis aunt had been unable to have 
j^vfcidten of her own, and his natural parents had 
iixrrendered him to her "even Before he was bom, " 
J^^^Bamon's natural father had been a Nationalist in 
f{ /Puerto Rico and on the run all the, time, so that 
''&'it WBU3 inoonvenieht f or theni to have a child then. 
^J^r-Later, however, they had two children; but;they 
V:\ made no effort to get him, vAxich he resented. 
; He thought that he must have been a bastard, or 
W at least.unloved, for thm to have give^ him 
I: away when he was bom. When his natural parents 

. noved to iteW York, they found it necessary to 
**^?riive with, the aunt for a while. The conflict 
^> grew in Ranm's mind while they were in the sane 
house. He looked to his aunt a9 his real mother. 
. . but he was unccmfor)t€^ it. 

;;>.:AV psychiatrist suggested that Ramon, had felt 
p:'' abandoned, and this might be a f adtor in his 
1^ ; addiction. But he was not sure this was true. 

R&ncn reported that he began using pot because 

,it gave him a 

^^tftiQtpiarvis^ and on his own so moch as a boy, . 
'^'he wanted especially to be identified with the 
/older "heroin boys," to be part of,- and ac«:epted 
by them. Thay were ijifjortant;.. respected. . 
Iltey had the clothes and the girlfriends. , 

high schcx>l, Ramcan ent^ned the Navy . ^ He 
Began getting into dru^s more in the Navy and 
leventuqilly got busted in a dtug-related scr^. 
?ttis"na\alscareer ended, he returned to New York 




Response 



Conments 
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-Response 



Cdimients 



A^hera hi)9- nultiplled. 
thiB 



Ramon tells it 
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^lite I cx>uldn*t get used to workin* on 
^lore, beqause I was so used to sailing for five 
yf^ara, and^t^ all I knev// how to work at 

sea* And new I f ind ii^nself wb^^ eic^t-hours- j 

a day over here, and the daiond cn^r^ so 
strong. • .and I wasnt t getting paid enou^ money, 
and^I don^t see no oqnsideration fron the .bc^ses. 
Ma^ I was wrk^ for the >nxM:jg people, I 
don' t kiiow. An at that tlne^ if you* re Span- 
ij^^and th^^ / 
";m:5)fwfi^ the bone. . .without 

no consideration, like if you was a woxic hc^rs^ 
or sanethingi And I notJLced this attitxide and 
bein' that. my fellow. . .*uh. • ."citizens". . . 
us. • .(laughs). . .ny own Spanlsh-speeddng 
people, we wore beln' treated in such a way — 
they couldn*t say "boo" because they didn't even 
-4aa ew th e languag e : And jn'qf m haj ^ I 
v^prk ed; forrquite a few factoriiBs 'that had pe o ple 



that came from Puerto Rico and different places 
an<|jdidn't 



^f^»*~"wy"Were -~ 
w6rlc^n•for few dollar 
half the tljie. Actually, the type of piroduct 
thatb they cafna out with, they wasn't getting paid 
fis they aflio^^ fair. 

- I'm not used to worldjig lite tWLs^^eight hours 
and not makin* enough money.^^^ 0^ 
was meddn^ enoc^ t vrozkin' ei^ 

hptiinsi <d.t^^ consideration and I 

was. • • I even had retirement. . 3! dpuld foresee 
retirement if I had stayed on vat twen'b/ years, ; 
just like other civil vrorkihg eriployees. I had 
those benefits or sonethin. '\- >and now I find 



myseOLf that I messed up ny record. ^ I ceui't go 



back to the sea; the aniK^ base didn't want me 
either. I sent an applica^cm I ca^ out 
of Riker' 8 Island the last :tijna, and th^ send it 
back 'Sorry, don't have any place open. . 
: v>,f fpr your ti/ge of work. Please try to find enplpy 
lifl^inerfe they ■ 

Illl^tJ^ ■ ■ 

s^-Irwa^arrest6d, on the appliation. So they 
'^wpn't take iteiany more. .it's out> the govern- 
ment is outi I todk m retirehsnt pay, Wch'l 
^Jltid;tthMei^ I'm not comect^ ; 

fainy.;!^^ the army base. Mow i have to 

eHi^.^dhift over here, with the city, " and I hat^e to 
|i?^^irdbpe with oity , life. "■ ■ 





IliURPOSB. 



vDESCRIPriON 



MODULE XII . 
WRflP-l3P# ASSESSMEOTf EVMJaATION/ & CLOSURE 
1 1/2 hours , < 

Puipose ^ 

Ihe purposes of this session are: * 

• 10 wrap-i?> the discussion of the material aund e^^lore any 
areas that were not covered in the program 

• To give the final assessment 

• io have you evaluate the program in a written and/or oral 
nanner 

• To say farevgell to all participants i 
Description 

Wrap-Up: Through discussion, any areas not yet, e>5)lored can be' covered, 
and the main points of the program can be gone over. 

Pinal Assessment; You will have an opportunity to chedk your understanding 
~~, ^~^fr-^^ig-Tna^riii3^] rif j-hg^grogram in a written form, 

Eval\iation: You w^Ll have the opportunity to give the teaffierts^) 

and/or oral feedback orf various aspects of the program and . its 
applicabiU^?T55~you£^vrorH^^^^ 
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APPENDIX a • 
REFERRALS/ CTgEBE^CES AinD aL«:>rria'<ftL MiAulNGS 



PUERTO RICftN TRERHPENT AGEMCIES . 



only recently have Piierto Rican conceived and operated programs evolved in the caimmitiea 
wiii- substantial nuitbers of Puerto Rican drug abusers, .-"^fse programs, altrfiough slw in 
SevelopingTeventually came about because of a realization that a^dardprograitB.rega^^ 
ofth2rtechnical "njaality,." failed to meet the specific needs of Puerto Rican clients. 
Sneciallv tailored oroarams now exist in nanv parts of the country. Except in areas^with 
SSiloXcSSaSonsXpSertol& (sudi as New York City) , these programs are not 
^SsiS^SS^Rica^i, either in staff, orientation or clientele, but there is a dcmnant. 
Puerto Rican presence. ^ ' 

Biese programs understand the cultuiral differences of Puerto Rican clients and incorporate 
them iSto^ their treatnent milieu. Program pe?:sonnel, 'understand^Jig these ^^^J^f^^^ 
STappeal- to them or point out problems inherent wi^thi^ Ihese go^^fg ^^^^ 

^ range of support-counseling, fandly counseling, Dob placement, etc.— all mthan the client s,, 

5^&Dsen envircaiment. , 

fepiierto Rican-oAiited programs provide a wide range of treatment jiiodaliti^Bs. t^^ 
"•T^^lv been a tendency^ curtail methadone maintaijiance or other chemotherapy. What p^ct 
- S?SrSg^SrS aS^e in a given locale, or even whether a Puerto ^carx oriented 

pjragrara is available at all, wiU^^^^^^ 

•nxe following is. a list of Puerto Rican-oriented^ppograms throughout the nation : 



NCHIH END DRUG ABUSE 
, 2345, Main Streejb 
, SEJringfield, Mass. . 01107 

PHaENIX HOUSE 
' 253 West 73rd Street 
new York, N.Y. 10023 

;V..^v;,i,>:j.,|.v.:i--.A.7.i : . , . , .1 

; ' pKIMEBA PARAEA 

19-A Ripley Street 
- Mbrcester, Mass. O1610 

: PPQJECT CONI^^ 

A 37i East 10th Street 

r New York, N.Y. 10009 ' . 

kb ;v30l v'Elizabeth Aveniae 

0720S 




ERDIECT 

443 Park Avenue Soiath 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

P.R.O.M.E.S.A. 

1776 Clay Avenue . 
Bronx, N.Y. 10457 

PUERTO RICAN HISPANIC YCXJTH 
216 Wtest a02nd Street ; ^ 
New. York, N.Y., 10025^ 

REIMSSAISO; PROJECT, INC. 

481 Main Street 

New Rodielle, N.Y. 10801 

RESURRECTION REHAB. CENTER ^ 
1216 Hoe Avenue . , 
Bronx, N.Y. 10459. 

SAMARITAN HAIfH^ HOUSE 
118-21 QUBfens Blvd. 
Toient miU, N.Y. 11375 



ST. nJKE*S HOSPITAL 
DETOX PROGRAM 
Amsterdam & , 114th Street 
-New York, N.Y. 10025 

-'•»>■■ 

LINGOIN HOSP. DETOX PRO. 
349 East 140th St. 
Branx> N.Y. 10454 

a3\SG PROGRAM-COOK 00. D. 
1439 s; Michigan Avenue , 
Ghicagor 111- 60605 ^ 

UNITED BRONX PAREOTS 
810 East 152nd Street 
Bronx, New York 10455 

TAaS 'PROGRAM (OOP) DADE 
1321 N.W. 13th Street 
Miami, Pla. 33125, 

EXOXJS HOUSE • 
309 E. 103rd Street 
New Ybrk, N.Y. 10029 



OO.M.v, 




• 1823 Mth St/ iJvW.- 
Wfi»hijigt^'/D.C. ;20009. 

• \ ' . V ' 

• ;728 test r/th Place 
•^iShicajo, ^ 60613 - • 

^CElirRDJde CWBIO ^ 
. 3007 24th St. 

• S^ji Pirancisc5)/; C^. 94110 

■ , •T^ . 
CSTTBO PAIfiN 
= 520 Vfest'Iphigh Avenue • * 
Philaa^l{£ia, Pa.- 19133 



ODICIIJO .HUMAN SERV. 
656 Massachiisetts Ave. 
Boston/ Mass; 02118 



v48 ifc^ 
;.lfev?:H^^ Conn.. 06501 



75 Lincoln Park^ " 
Newark, N.J. 07102.; * ' 

* JBERb^AMEKICAN ACftlCN 
21-27 Philander St. 
-RocKbster^ {J.Y. 1460]5 



•ISRADR^ INC. 
219 E. 115th Street • 
Nfew YoJTk, ^^.Y; '10023 



HOGAR CREA, INC. \ 
14 E. 60th Street 
New York, N.y. 10022 

HOGAR GREA, INC. 

St.* 848 »n. 09. Box 547 

Saint Just, Puerto Rico 

.JOINT DRUGPBDCSPWl 
1028 S. ath Street 
Milvaukee, Wise. 53204 

LAKE SHQE?E CORP. IV : 
'l94 Maryland Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 142Q1 

HAS VEGAS FA^Y ABUSE CTR. 

3929 Ctang Street 

Las Vdfaa, Ifevada 89110 

LATINO DRUG OOUNSELIJ^G CTR. 
612,West National Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 53204 

L^iwd YOUIH DRUG INTERV. 
1809 S. Looniat Street 
Chicago, 111. 60608 

LritoOIW OCMl. MElTEAi HLTH 
.781 East 140th St. 
Bronx,. New Yo;rk 10454 



EKLC 



::MpI» NftKX)TlC REHAB. FOUND. 
1230 Park Avenue 
New Vork, N. Y.-. ^ ,10028 ' 

; EOTER, INC. ^ 
254 E. .il2th St. 
New York, N.Y. . 10029 ' 

EVANSTON CCMPREHENSIVE DR.. 
S040 Brown Avenue 
Evanstoii, 111. 60201 ^ . 

GAUDENZIA, pJC.- ^ , ; 
1 39 E. School House Lejne ^.^ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 

HISPANIC AMER. COUNCIL INC. 
313 N.W. *35th St. 
Miami,- Fla. 33127 

, I&SPANIC COALITION CF FfA. . 
553 ^N.W. 35th »St. ^ * 
Miami, Fla.' 33127 . 

.' liiSBANIC COUNSELS^ CTR. 

|i|i«i^iijB5staiet'^^^ 
t^a^dpetBsd, N.Y. 11550 . . 
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APPENDIX B 

GIOSSAra CF lEPMS FROM DIFFERmT LINGUIgnC BACKGRCUNDS 



Vocabularly and Cotmon Expressicais that can be' Traced to the Indian Heritage 



" anamu 
atantoor 
atol 
ausubo 

tfeitey 
batea 
bohio 
bsdaju • 

barbacoa 
I batata 
batatita 

batatero 
bejuco 

bija 



Boricua 

Boringuen; 
Boriken 

borinquena 
(borinqueno) 

bvx»re 

cacao 

}:.:-.;^cacique 



1 



tropical chile or red pepper 
" ponerse igomo un aji r to bl\ash 
ser mas bravo que el aji - to be brave 

wild grass 

drum 

com flour mush 

a tree of excellent hard vrood 

dure coTO el avis\±o - as hard as the ausubo 

bad^ard^ patio 

tray^ t\±> 

Indian hut 

a variety of fish 

mas f laco giae un balaju - as thin as a thread 

barbecue 

yam 

a cinch 

con su batatita - with his sure deed 
soneone \Aio takes advantages of a situation 

a large, cldjrbing plant ^ . 

entoejucarse - to allow scneone to creep up on you; to creep up on 

soneone; to bind 

(achiote) , a special kind of tree; the seed is used as dye or as a 

condijnent 
embijarse - to paint oneself 

a Puerto Rican 

Ohe name given to the Island of Puerto Rico by the Taino Indians 
. a Puerto Rican 

a shade tree that has vivid flwers, native .to the Island of Puerto Rico 
chocolate 

chi^f of the Indian Tribe „ 
cacique de barrio - boss, chief 



caculo 

caculear 

cane/ 

cancja ,v 

Carlbe 

casabe 

celba 

oemi 

coa 

cdbo 

cadba 

oorozo 

chicha 

cdta 

enagua 

encabullar 

desgviabinado 

gviaba 

guacamayo 

guanabana. 

guaracha 

guares 

guayaba 

guayacan 
guayo 



hainaca 



a species of insect . 
! to flirt; to be a party hopper 
an Indian cabin; a house 
canoiB 

Indian fran the Caribbean region 
cassava. 

a variety of large tree 
Indian idol 

a primitive hoe - 
mollusk 

mahogany tree and its \vood 

native trc^ical palm ccvered with thorns 
estar cano un corozo - in sound health 

fermented beverage made frcm com or fruits 
. ni chicha ni limona ~ neither gocxa nor bad 

receptacle niade out of the Indian fig tree 

underskirt or petticoat • . 

to tie with henp cord 

one v*io lacks elegance, vmtidy, messy 

tree lased for shading the coffee shnib 

macaw 

custard apple 
Caribbean dance 
twins 



guaval (tree and fruit) 
que giiayabai - vSiat a liel 



medicinal tree 

1 V- 

graterl 

coger \in guayo - to get drunk 



guayarle el duco to scratch someone, to demerit 



pttie gourd used as a musical instrument 
' 3za ge giiiro r estpty-headed 




hayaca 
jagua 

jitero 



a food made with grated com and meat and cooked wrapped in com leaves 



jicotea 
jobo 

juey 

inabi 

nacana 

naiz 

naicena 
" maney 
mangle 
maraca 
narota 
mims 

nona 

nigua 

papaya 

piragua, 

pitirre 

V guenepa 



sabana 



K'sonica 



mm.:-' 



crab 

jaberia - a shrewd act 
peasant, hillbilly 

ajibararse - to acquire peasant custans v^.^iu'i u. 

p^ra un jib aro otro iiboro -Y para dos el diablo - for one hxllbiliy 

another hillbilly, and for both o£ them, tne devil 
iibaro envuelto - stuffed plantain dish 

turtle , 

i 

a variety of fruit 
cxamer jdbos - to play hooky 
• cxms jdboi^ - one who plays hooky 

land crab^ 

cone jueyes - a native > ^ 

hacerse el juey - to play duirb 

a beverage rnade from the bark of a tree 

subir COTP la espuma del mabi - to be successful 

club cudgel 

inacanudo - in excellent shape, groovy 

maize, com , 
es cxno echarle maiz a la agua , a cincai 

mush made out of refined com flour 

a kind of tree and its fruit 

mangrove tree, a kind of shrub that grows in swanps 

maraca, a musical instrument 

mush 

a variety of insect 

caerle mines - to be annoyed, bothered 

funny imitator 

flea 

papaw, pawpaw, "papaya 

*,. ', " ■ . tf 

crushed ice .with fruit flavor; Italian ice » 

^ ^pitirre tiene su zunibacaor - everyone is bound meet his match 
cada guaraquao tiene su ^pltlire - everyone no matter hew big, nas nis 
enemy 

honeyberry 

grassy plain, meadcw 

fight, brawl ■ . 
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tabaoo tobacco 
tabonuco r^Jioinal plant 

taioio Talno Indian 

f 

tayote chayote, a variety of fruit 

esta jincho oono tayote - to be very pale 
atayotao sick lodlcinq 

tiburon siiark 

yagua royal palm 

J v. • El que es culca (busca) yagvias, ,vieqas/ sienpre encuentra cucarachaa - 

He v*o doesn't let sleepljig does lie will surely be bitten 

yautia a variety of tuber plant 

.yegua ' mare 

yuca yucca 

huracan . hurricane ' , . 

Vocabularly Ohat Can .Be Traced to The African Heritage 



anixnbao 

iVngola 

benba 

cachiirbo 
calalu 

callajabo 

candungo 

Carabali 

cooorioco 

ooooroco- 

cogioca 

Congo 
chalungo 
chairba 
^changa ^ 



putrid smell in water or any liquid 

a slave from Angola _ 

thick lips 
. bembudo ^ berbon, berrbeteo - gossip 

smoking pipe 

food of the old slaves made of different vegetables with salt, vinegar 
anH larrt 

a variety of medicinal plants 
container made with the mariarbo fruit 
Black fran the CalibS cx>ast 

an ugly person (said in a witty or hunorous tone) 
an inportant person, a big shot ' 

graft, profits obtained through dubious neans * . 

estar en la cogioca - to l?e ch the take, to take bribes 

Black from the Congo 

thin' and slow horse . . 

by coincidence, Ivck J ^ 

a variety of Insect vtoich damages plants by eating their roots 



ohangQ 

^chango 
cheche 
%:hevere 
chinba 
chongo 
dengue 
fufu 
£unche 
gandules 
gangoli 
guarapillo 

guarapD 

■» 

guinea 

gulneo 

^ guingairbo 

gvAida 

Jurvttungo 

mucuencx) 

inafaffp, 

lotuoo, 
walango 




hidden notives or bad>tention in another persa^r cxsnceited or artificial 
behavior; to be frivoloUB and flirtatious 

blackbird; a sha*«)f f 
browbeater, rougher 
good, excellent, groovy 

a bunch of firwood covered with burned leaves and soil 
thin and slow horse 
a strong head cold 
witchcraft, enchantnent 
nrush of com flour vdth salt and water 
food grain, pigecn peas 
. reddish-black worm 

tea, a ndxture derived fron boiled roots or leaves, a type of inedication 

sugar cane juice " " , 

hen of guinea 

plantain, banana , 

vegetable lirpDrted fron West Africa 

cliiTbing wild plant 

a faraway place; an old nare given to a sector in Hato Fey 
a thin, weak# feeble horse ^ 
vcirieties of banana 

big hen or rooster 

itie'dicinal plant of ^^^^m^ , 
^ nadiete in the rural area^ of Pi^o Rico (now obsolete) 

a variety of yuca • 

illegaUir-distilled liquor 
. Blacks fron the Mandingas tribes of Western Sudan 

a variety of fruit ^ 

plant that produces a small puinpkin that is used as a container 

wasted, in disuse 

; fried or b^^ V 



.wsaknesa 

bundle; obatruoticn; nuisance ' 
Black f ran MoaantoiquB 

Black Beat of poaaible Bantu origin, chaired by a king or queen, in 
old San Juan ixx the 19th and**a beginniiig of the 20th cS?Si 

in squatting positionr a ccwarp ir sutmiasive person 

nonsense, fooliahneas, babyish 

with only one arm, roaijied 

akin illness 

a far and rennte place 

Puerto Rican Comgi Texas 

This section contains words comnonly used by Puerto Ricana in the ' - 

^ ^ °^ -^^^^ are not used any- 

where else in ^ish-apeaking America, others are camon to the Spanish 
language everywhere, but Puerto Rican usage has given them another 
dimension or significance, therefore, this glossary only includes words 
as they are used by Puerto Ricans. For camm defijiiticans a regular 
bilingual dictionary must be coisulted. 

Ihe spelling of certain words follows pronounciation patterns and not 
grammatical rules. For example:, achantao instead of achantado, etc. 
Ohis phencnenon is also evident in the vernacular Spanish ' in the southern 
parts of Spain and in many other Caribbean Spanish-speaking islands. 
Central and South America; . 

disagreeable, unpl^ant, said of a persai/ m, acid, LSD \ " 

to flatter; to try to make oneself liked by another person 

lazy, slcv/' unaggressive, vdthout ambition 

to becone stagnant, to lose arrbition or drive 

to get hit in the head . . 

sudden blow in the head ' «. ^ ^ 

- to beodte embarrassed; to shy away 

to deceive; to con, svdndle; to have illicit sexual relationship with 
^a vonan; to enjoy and/or use sonething not belonging to you ' 

fresh, ijipudent; selfish 

.to get angry , \^t; to keep by force sonething that belongs to sonecne 

jBxse •. ' 

gesture, attitude; en|>ty taUc or gestures used to Inpress scneoie 



ftjibararae 

; ajoro 

ajumao 

alabao 

alcapurria 

alicate 
. apestillarse 

aprontao 

.arrebatao 
K arresndllarse 

asflxiao 
. asppaD 



refreshing drinki .-my waterea down and toBteleas rafreshment 
to adopt jibaro manners^ to be shy in the ccnipany of atrangerfl 
to rush 
rush 

drunk; also rajao , guayao , picao 
by C3bdl 

fritter made with plantain, yuca or ^i^utia and filled with ground meat 

helper, assistant j a very good friend 

to hold hands, entrace; get very close together 

busybod/, meddler 

to a fit; stoned, freaked-out (with drugs) 
to laugh shewing the teeth 
very busy • 

thick soup made with rice and chicken or seafood; sonething easy to do 

or to obtain 
alcdholic, bun; acidhead, drug addict 
trapped, blocked, unable to get out 

to catch sotteone in the act of doing sanething; to uncover a deceit 
- babblerrboring, annoying (usually said of a fast talXer) 
short and fat person 

frivolous conversation, kidding around, joking . 

sexually excited; in heat 

to talk excessively, to gossip 

used to indicate pity,- sympathy; also: graciousl confound it! 

penis • — ^ -.. — -~- - — 

, dessert made with coconut milk, egg yolks and sugar 

vMte, middle-class person 

baby's pacifier 
^ servile, adulator, bootlicker 

loudnouth 

the nuiltoers (illegal gar*>ling) 
bookie ^ 



)XX]Ul$UCi0 

brlllo 
brujo 
bueno 
buflcon 
buaconear 
cabro 
oachlpa 
oajetxm 
caxmcn 
caiYiaronclllo 
canario 
cmtazo 
cantp 
canita * 
canon 
canonero 
capear 
"caixid^ 
carloortao 
carlduro 
carlfresco 
carlpelao 
carrerita 
caspara 
cascarazo 
casco 

clusquitos^de 
guayaba 

I 

cayuco 



blew given with the fiat 

fouX-mouthed 

ahoaahine 

curaa, apell 

let's Boe; so long 

hustler 

to hustle, meike a living by doing small jobs 
camning, sly, crafty; sensual; agile 
coconut bagasse 
bully, brawler 

police infornier; undercover agent 
scorpion 

squealer, police Infomer 

heavy blew 

hunk, piece, slice 

low-qualiiy ran, distilled illegally (also pitono nanple , van caha) 
healthyi strong person 

thief addict yOxo robs another addict; person v*io betrays a friend 
to fliid or buy drugs 
itcdi, restlessness 
with a Scarred face 

\^ \ ' \ * . ■ "■ ■ 

fresh, unabashed, cheeky 

\. . . 

fresh, bold, shanelesa, ch^ky 
fresh, bold, shairelessi c^e^cy^ 
jiffy, short tbte 

useless, soiled, wm-out person or 
heavy blow 



something old or useless; ,ooconut husk; c 
dessert made of guava shells £aid sugar 




Lcean's shell 



old, obsolete, bid-fashioned; . of bad quality , ugly 
^iflessert made ^^^^^^^ eggs and coconiat milk 




to i annoy I' both w I fAll 
cpina, «mll ohAng« 
onnqyinQi bothamcmi 
money ^ baread 
' <it)lit\al'tt horn 
^vtp of noisy children 
fltr^t'urchini ei variety of iieh 

com^t^ kite 

fliirtatious vatm 

a bit/ a small quantity 

fflt)aU child; bit, snail piece of anount 

iitpeirfectiai in a jcb or thing done; unljiportant job; lover, 

in quantity, abundant 

slide (In children's playground) 

police ijveorroer, squealer 

good/ cpreat, nice, good looking 

a <arag (smoke fxcro a cigarette) 

bald/ without hair or vdth shaven head 

to becona used to a place; to get along (ta<o persons) 

banking/ anyttiljfig that hangs 

injontval banquet 

hair part 

dr\j0 pusher 

V Wl^ inadicinaX purposes 

. dbssett nade with grcwd coconut and sugar 
playpen . . 

I « 

to cut, to prepare or itdx drugs to sell s 
restlessness, itch 



enpeuiadllla 
eiripantalonarse 

enf o^onarse 
;en£uiscarse 
entarlpars© 
j envenetiao 
eacrachao 

esmandarse 
:: esrMQ>ao 



unpwparwS, uninformed 

fritd entrftilaj frittorai (Aled quohifrlto ) 

agrarian n»a»uw «qu»l^ to 4,000 aquara mstar^/ bag, apeaiaUvr 
of aHp«rti«« of a par«a\^ ^ 

ugiy, vulgar womani pro»tituta 

to get a fix of hiaroin 

imbroglio, confuaion, m^s 

dabt-rldden ' • 

to get into debt 

pie made of yuoa or oassava filled with orab or pork meat 
email meat or fruit* pie • 
to get furious 

to becone wall informed on a subject 

to beocsma angry 

to beccma very angry 

to becona dazasled, confused, infatuated 

to get soaking wet 

enraged, furious 

broke; badly dressed; worn-out, tired | 
to break down; becone damaged; to fail ' " ~ 

quickly, fast/ In a hurry " \ 

to run ^ . , . , 

hungry; , poor; gree^ 

thin crack (in glass, dishes, etc.) ; 
to cradc (a firagile object) 



^Smachetear.;^ 



cih0at of (ix^ym!n { 
rubber bmd 

iiaid of tiw qooked (ky «na looi© 
SQld of v*>ite twan wittk Af riqwi blood 
drunk (ftXio ftjvTO0 > rft;lft0 i gioao ) 
to Boraboh 

acwtchingi «qr«tah (on fmmltujre, ©to.) 
hanging; anything that hanga 
easy thing r easier dona than said 
blunder r faux^pae 

cunningr 'slynese (especially that of the Puerto Rican peasant) 
upset stonach 

ham, scrape, difficult situation 
bully, brawler 
fuat?, police 
pale, pallid, ghastly, 
fisticuff, flow vdth the fist 
to copulate; to bother, annoy 
bother , inconvenience 
bootlicker, toac^, cringer 
gluttonous, greed/ 

an abvjndant meal v^th pot)c as the nain dish 

shop selling roast pork and other pork meats 

to pick vp, seduce, make^an amorous cxs^^ 

to glfitfice at sa)«thing o^ feigned disinterest; to 

a sldncp/jv. miserlyr aw : 

to cut, » drastically ' 

msrry-gcrround; shuttle usually free of charge' 



IMOhUOftlO 
RBTiQA 

nMCJhitanga ' 

nangotao 
noco 

pana 

t»aao 
padeo 
: pastel 

p p^ 



diiifl^ imiA^i with cximraAl/ suquif i nvtOJi Qimmm} mrnfrnXxm^ mm 
h<Mvy riiiniil;o)m witih gis^lm 

t!lU| QOld 

looMf lax, waak, iMy 

abundant I unoqnntxKl hair 
ORfwd of youngittrs 

a varioty of. tow orange; cannnon orange I0 called ohAjrm, 

in a squatting poeitlcDn; bootlicker/ coward 

wltt\only one am; mimed 

person of inflvieince 

a very tall and thin person 

fat, slo^ person ^ ' 

breadfruit , 
breadfruit) friend, buddy, pal 
jockey shorts, men'l underwear 
earring . * 

ol<3, wom-^ut clothes) rotten ' ^ , 

sonething easy to do or obtain ■ ^ 

typical Puerto Rican dish wade of mashed plantains? potatoes, nan and 
pox^«, wraiPl^ 

sniall tneat or fruit pie . • 

restless, roving, always itoving fi;cin cne place to another 
gluer riibber : oertewt ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

cirust of rice ranalning on tiie bottcni.of the pot , . 
to win a prize, tc^^t. the^ jackpot , . .CX ' . "j - j: 
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penrv/ cent, female dog, bitdi 

ftjlX/ stuffed (ei^pecially after a hearty meal 

hair pin 

Hfmt pld ivttde with ground meat and fried ripe plantain 
short person, hiaad lice'' 
hot sauce 

diplike, avei^ionr ill >^li 

perjorative name given to the Puerto Rican ^*o imitates and has a servile 
► atfituae tovard the Am^ 

low^-quality run, distilled illegally (also canita, mample ,^ ran cana) . 
to switcjh gn <radi.o, TV, etc j 

^to have bou^t low-quality drugs; to overexpose oneself to public view 
drunk (also ajuBeo, guayao ^ paleao , picao) 
crewcutj razor cut / 
scratch 

police iriforner, squealer 

group of heitos used as seasoning and sol*-4^gether 
haircut ^ 

disorder, mess, untidiness 
disorder, itess, untidiness 

to joke, to tease, kid around yL. 
disorder, ini3ff-ti>;, d^pratvity; double-meaning joke? 



m 
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trulla 

vellan 
vellqiera 

Viajar 



Street wdiiji \ 
dice 

plantain frlttw; unpleasant, difficult, sltua^o) 

stiff, rigid ' ' ■ , 

groqp of carolers 

reckless driver 

nickel, dime 

juke box 

vegetables _ 

. ^ ■ 

to trip, to be Intobdcated by drugs ^ 
marijuana 

Puerto iacan ;Racol^^^l^ 



Ihe Spanish lang^ is extrsnely rich In idionatic e^qxpessions, {^iraselV ii^ 
proverbs, etc. In this list, however, ve have only included those phras#ii|i 
native to Puerto Rico. Many, other phrases used by Puerto Ricans are 
originally f rem Spain and used throughout Spanish-speaking Atnerica. ri %. 



adibcap de la cabeasa 
«^star p^sos a morisguetas 
atracarle a mo la9 papas 
bajar de cuadro 
,caer ocno guanabana madura 



vdth a terrible headache 

in a discussion, to be very, sure of your argument 
to mistr\3st scmecne; beat soneone xsp 
to loee stature, to lose prestige 

to ffitLl easily in a trap, be fooled; to -fall flat on your 
backside 



caerle mimes a mo 


^ , to Jbe pestered 


.canobiar chinas per botellas 


to cons, out losing In a swap 


cajra de aguarate 


to lock Puerto RLcan 


odger hrisa 


to escape . , ' 


cxdger de oso 


to make fun of sonebod/ 


coger flado 


. to buy on cxedit; to have sexual relations before marriage 


cogerla ccn algui^ 


to pick on sponecne 


coglda de cuello , 


scolding^ reprimand 


comer arroz ocn pdrl^Sb 


toltalk too aikix ' 




V0on el npno paorao 

^^jjea^^ii: naquiha 




darl0 a xmo un corte 
•darle-a uno un toque 
darse puesto *' 
del tingo al tango 
da cachete 
de cajai 

dUpaacarse una marckDa 

ed@id del pavo 

. el que no tlene dinga, 
tiene nendinga 

. , estar en algo 

f )eatlu: en las papas 
;;v ■ ■■ - 

fistar en un gas 

por el llbro o 
por la iiiaceta 

V* ganai? de calle 

' .Iiaoe3tdbgcU$0a (dortar clase) 

.hapezT el dano 
, (itihperle el plate) 

,^ haciendose y gustandole 

, (dar) ihal de ojo 

^|jp?^:^l£^^ 

^j^ioeterse un ceoitazo - : - : ' - 




m 



|K) Conner cuentbs 



dar un tajo 



una. 



with ill hwor^ angry 
: to mate a fool out of sonecne, to tease * 
to go back; to xeamt 
to give a hint, to give advioe 
to rwdnd soneme (of sanething); to reccmnend 
to br^g, give© oneself airs 
to and fro, hither and thither 
free, gratis 

surely f eso e^ c3e caidn - that's a sure thing) 
to risk sonething, tell a lie 



adolesoenoe 

refrain rteaning that most everyone has some African blood in 
them 

to be ch the stuff (drugs) ; to be "in" 
to be pros^^erous, ociwfortable 
to be broke, penniless 
to be find, lock good 

r ■ • ■ • ^ 

to be \aseless or worthless . 
to win easily (in a match or contest) 
to play hocjky 

to ddfloMer (a virgiri woman) break her plate (deflcwsr) 



\ 



used to refer to a person makes believe to be indifferent 
to something but really 1^^ 

to give the etdl^ 

to put one's foot in it, to make a mistake 
to a fiat of hero^^ 

to go sti^gfht to the point | 
to loaf, to avoid working , . 

to faily not to hit the mark : 
Mitte time in' a rt*«i^ mann^, or making fun of sotnecne 



Wser 



el techp ^ 
el axxo^ blancx) 



ser puntp f i jo 

I . ser la hostia 

; taner a lano un patin 

i i tener la ^ 
. plataho 

I -tenea: vmo raja (o su rajita) 

i;- tirar el ojo (a alguien) 
(pegarle el ojp) 



to backfire, to fail > 

o . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

to be present everyv^iere, especially at social events; to be 
plain, londeoorative 

to be a stubborn, annoying perscn; to be linpish 
to be punctual 

to be bothersone, pesty; to be "too nwdi, " extravagant 

to rush, to work under pressvire, to be^ hearf^over JWe^ 

to have been bom in Puerto Rico or of Blade, African ancestry 

to" have sate African blood, ia oneself 

to eye, .to ogle, to try toinake an amorous jconquest 



V 

: OERMS QP mixed 
ORIGIN 



be! used to describe the linguistic 
land Spanish. 



Ttertns of Mixed Linguistic Origin 

Span-English is the new term v^hicih csbi— - 
phdhorenon of the interndngling of English 

Span-English is ccnitcn ix>^^.a^^ living in , a 

bilingual cultural setting* in this ekse, [it is the' ad^xtaticai of English), 
words to Spanish granmatical and Eshqne^cffobtvs, ancVor the use of English , 
words 'in Spanish senterice^ is also esdiibited by the . ^ V ^ 

Mexic»n-AiiBrican*p develcj^^ " " 



Ohis does not mean that this is a new i.angi{iage in th^ naking; it is 
sinply a •jargon used by a nunber of people ; with a linguistic ccmton 
denominator. ^ . 



m 



In the Span-English used by all the. Spanish-sbeaking peoples of Ifew York, 
words such as '•nice,*' "ready," "size," "building," and ''porter," are 
ccnrnonly used, but the pronounciation ^nd spelling do not change to fit 
Spanish lirtgvaistic forms. Therefore, these word? have not been Included 
in this glossary . * ■ 

Other wards in this^ list sound perfectl]^ ^panish, ^ actually are 
adaptations of English words. For exairjplei, descuali^icar and relevancia 
do not ^d.st in Spanish. lOthers, such bs ' scyortar artd bianco exist in . • 
Spanish but have a different meaning thanjfthat gxvenrin SpannEnglish. ^ 

Maiiy of these terms are use^ .in Puerto Ricto as well as in the United 
States. i ' V ■ ■ * . ■< ' . . 



g$pah^English Iterm 



English 



Spanish 



aon 



eqpplication 
to apply 



solicitud, forxnulario 
solicitar •':'s!^ 



aiglish 



Spanish 




bos 

broque 

bram 
• 

caqua 
carpeta 

caucho 
|ciodi 

l^olerical ■: 

V^' "■ . ■ 

/cxjlector - 
ccaitrcjveirsial 
oou 
Ctaca 

' ; craquearse 

cualiflcar 

cuora 
» "CXttuftx) f umido 

' cir ' ■: 



beautlcdan 
blank form 

bluiier, boaster 

boiler 

bunch 

boarder 

boss (fenale) 

boss (male) 

broke 

brown 

cake 

carpet, rug, floor 
covering 

couch 

CCD. 

clerical, of the 
office 

collector 

ocntroyersia 

coat 
cracker 

to crack up (esp. to 
go crazy) ; to burst 
out lau^iing 

to qualify 
ti cool 

quarter^ (25 cents) 

fumidhed room 

to cover (an event, 
etc. , a 
rpnorteri 



enibellecedora, ^luquera 
fornulario 

c 

frazada, colcha 
fanfarron 
caldera de vapor 
haz, racimo, manojo 
hvjesped 
jefa, patrona 
jefe, patron 
sin dinero, sin blanca 
color cafe, color canela 
bizcocho 
alforbra 



sofa, canape 

a-GCbrar a la entrega 

de oficina (esp. labores) . 

oobrador 

polendco, contencioso 
{^^'etorigo, sobretodo 
galleta 

enloquecer; desternillarse 
destemillarse 
de la risa 

estar c^icitado, llenar 
lo^ requisitos 

refrescar, enfriar 

peseta de 25 centavos / 

cuart^o amueblado - 

reportar 




EKLC 



■ ^SpqnHEh^llsh Tern 



Bigllsh 



Spanish 




detrimental 
dcxbestioo 

escxachao 

estin 
estin ji . 
estofa 
feiaiy 
ifbrleidi ^ 




to chedc 

dieap 

show 

shopping bag ' 
to oGnplain 
to disqualify 



oportVBiidad y 

verificar 

barato 

funcicn, espectaculo 
bolsa 

quejeurse, dar quejas 

no llenar los requisitos, 
descalificar 



mr - 



dispossessed 


deshauciado 


detrimental r 


peitjudicial 


domestic 


del pais 


to drop 


caer, dejar caer 


scratched 


^ ' aranado, rayado, 


B UtSCUll 


■ \ • ■'.* ■ . . 

■ ' : . :■' : ' ' 


siyJSCUU iKSClu 


stuff (drugs) 


heroina; droga 


felony ^ 


delito grave 


f orela^ 


stpervisors (esp, de 
dsDartaniBnto en ur 
fabrica) 


forertan 


' capatazr supervisor 


blanket 


frazada, colcha . 


to freeze 


helar , * congelar 


furnished room 


cuarro amueblado 


furnished 


amueblado %^ v 


furniture 


mobiliario, muebles 


gang ^ ; 


pandilla, cuadrilla 


grocery store 


tienda de viverss , 
dSlmado ' 






to vatch 


vigilar, obsewar : : 



Mi 



ERiC 



Ehcflish 



Spanish 



jai 

. jol 

juqueao 
kiXear 



to indent 
irrelevant 

high 

hall 
hold vp 
hooked 

to get a kick 
(fun/ pleasure); 
to )cick drugs 



sangfrar, eirpezar un rehglon 
.nas adentro que los danas 

ajeuno a un asunto/ fiaera ^ 
de Ivgax, que no viene 
al caso 

estar intoxicado con v 
drogas o alcxjhol 

vestibulo^ pasillo 

asalto, rcbo, atraoo 

adicto (esp, .'a las drogas) 

hallar placer, dis rutar 
dejar elvicio 
riehabilitarse 



m 




ERIC 



ISparh'Ertqllsh Tern 




English 



Spanish 




realizar 

registrar 

relativo 

relevancia 

relevante 



reversa 
rilif 



II 


rufo 




safacxan 




siro 


i 


sobvi^es 


A' • 




h 


sopojrtpQ: 




suera 


1 





Sifter 



to pundi (esp. time 
card) 

prejudiced 

kitchenette 

radket (fraudulent 
enterprise) 

to realize 

^register , 

relative (fandly) 

relevance 

rele^mnt 

reverse 

(autotiobile gear)' 

xelief (welfare) 
roof 

safety can 
(waste basket) 

syrvp 

subways 

to support 

sweatear 

superintendent 

ticket 
tou^ (adjt) 



rharcar 

predispuesto, parcial 
oocina pequena 
. negocio fraudulento 

cGETprender , darse cuenta 
natricularse, inscribirse 
pariente 

^jejrtiiiencia, relacion 

pertinente, apropiado, que 
viene case, a^prc«)osito 

retrooeso, contramarcha 
marcha atras 

socorro o asistencia 
publica 

azotez, techo 

lata de basura 

jarabe, almibar ' , 

'trenes Isubterraneos 

sosteder , inantener 

abrigo de punto, 
sueter, jersey 



encargado (esp* de un 
edificio de apts.) 

boleto7 billete 

fv^rte^ corajudor de pelo 
en pecho, macho 

persona fuerte , niusculosa - 
, bully >.big-inouth 

habl£u:,;.criarlar 




mm 



firajuiciado 



realizar 
'icegistrar 
relative 
relevancLa 
relevante 



to punch (esp. . tiine 
card) 

prejudiced 

kltdienette 

racket (fraxidulent 
enter|arf.se) 

to realize 

register 

relative (family) 

relevance 

relevant 



reverse 

(autcjRCbile gear) 



"Spanish 



marcar 



predispueato, parcial 
ooclna pequena 
negpcio fraudvilento 

cxnprender, darse cuenta 

iiatricularse, inscrlblrse „ 

parlente ^ 

peiidnencia, . relacicai* 

pertinente, fi?>ropiado, que 
viene al 'caso, a -pr^OBitebll 

retroceso, oontrainarcha ^ 
itercha atras 




ERIC 



Term 



Ehgliah 



; ..^Spanish. 



yard, badcyard 
job 



patio 

enpleo, trabajo, tarea 



0 





ERiC 



